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What Les Reyond YOUR WORN? 


OUNG MAN, what awaits you in the long years 

that lie ahead? Perhaps you are one of the thou- 
sands of young Americans who, in June, graduated 
from high school. Many of you are going to be 
shocked by the conditions of unemployment existing 
in the civilian world. You are going to be confronted 
by a lot of ‘No Help Wanted” signs. 


And even if you are successful in obtaining employ- 
ment, you'll likely be embittered by the nose-to-the- 
grindstone routine in vogue in most business organiza- 
tions. 


Give a thought to the Coast Guard as a career! In 
the Coast Guard you'll find activity; you'll find in- 
teresting and lively work. Whether you are on a cutter 
at sea or serving ashore you will have a position of re- 
sponsibility in the Coast Guard. 





How much do you make now? Chances are you'll 
do better in the Coast Guard. Salaries range from $75 
to $384 a month—but expenses covered by Coast 
Guard allowances add up to several thousand a year. 


Can you retire—with an income for life? You can 
in the Coast Guard. Investigate this annuity it's 
your guaranty of sccurity. For example a Chief Petty 
Officer can retire with as much as $220.50 a month 
for life! 


Are you making progress in your job? You can in 
the Coast Guard. You get automatic pay increases and 
ample opportunity to advance. Remember it’s a smaller 
service where ability is recognized with many schools 
available for technical training. 


Add them all up——good pay. opportunities to travel, 
learn and progress with lifetime security and you'll 
find it worth your while to check your future in the 
United States Coast Guard! 





Big enough for the job 


We live in a big country and it takes 
a big telephone system to give good service 
to millions of people. 


The Bell System is equipped to handle 
today’s more important job because it has 
never stopped growing. It has kept right 
on building to make service better and 
provide more of it. 


Times like these emphasize the bene- 


fits of such growth and the value of a 
strong, healthy telephone company to 
serve the Nation’s needs. 


The Bell System aims to be big in more 
than size. 


It aims to be big in the conduct of the 
business —in its plans for the future —in 
doing its full part in helping to keep 
America secure. 














AN OPEN FORUM — Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc, may 
be freely and frankly discussed 
Address all letters to 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland 








Treasury Department Appreciates 

Efforts of Magazine Publishers 
Treasury Department 
Office of the Secretary 
Washington, D. C. 

EAR MR. LLOYD: 

Secretary of the Treasury John W. 
Snyder has asked me to extend his deep per- 
sonal gratitude for the outstanding contri- 
bution you are making in cooperation with 
the Magazine Publishers’ of America exclu- 
sive campaign for United States Savings 
Bonds. 

The Treasury Department is most ap- 
preciative of the recent action in endorsing 
the campaign for 1951. 
have been a major factor in the success of the 
Savings Bonds program. 

You have our gratitude not only because 
of the advertising support you are extending 
the Savings Bond program, but also because 
we feel deeply that the magazine publishers 
through this support are contributing greatly 
to strengthening the American way of life, 
and in preparing our country for whatever 
may be ahead. 

Sincerely, 
VERNON L. CLARK, 
National Director, 
U. S. Savings Bond Division. 


Your contributions 


Believes Transfers Should Be 
Given Greater Consideration 


Boston, Mass. 
I HAVE BEEN reading the Magazine for 
quite a period now and have noticed that 
everyone uses these pages to express gripes 
they cannot sign their names to due to the 
friction this would cause upon publication 
of the article. I think it is time I made a 
stab at voicing a gripe that many of the en- 
listed men have. I refer to the subject of 
transffers. We are always told that you can- 
not get a transfer outside of a hardship or 
mutual swap. 
I can look at it from the officer’s point of 
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view and see where he may be justified in 
turning down a man’s request for transfer 
but it does not make up for the feelings of 
the man involved. When an officer has a 
man under him who is doing his job effici- 
ently the officer in question doesn’t want to 
lose that man through transfer so he dis- 
approves the transfer. The man concerned 
is going to take a dissatisfied or “I don’t give 
a Damn” attitude and sooner or later is go- 
ing to be in trouble. 


If a man is not content in his surround- 
ings, why try to hold him? If the man is 
worth holding he ought to be a man who 
deserves a break when he asks for something 
he wants. A lot of men on ships and Life- 
boat Stations would like to have lighthouse 
duty and vice-versa. 

I know a man who would like to get mar- 
ried but is in a position where he can’t afford 
to. He is on a three-man light station at 
the rate of Seaman, making about ninety dol- 


lars a month clear. A certain percentage of 








COMMANDER VOIGHT 


| Peeongereaiape Harry A. Voight, 
59, officer in charge of the Coast 

Guard marine inspection office in Cin- 
cinnati, died recently of a heart attack. 
‘Commander Voight was in St. Louis 
at the time of his unexpected death. 

Commander Voight achieved his 
rank in the Coast Guard after a life- 
time of experience on river boats and 
ships. He 
started going to sea at the tender age 
of sixteen. Prior to entering the 
Coast Guard he was connected with 
the Maritime Commission and the 
Marine Inspection Service. 

Comander Voight is survived by 
his widow and two brothers. 


ocean-going merchant 











this goes for transportation, and a percent- 
age for clothing, cigarettes, toilet articles and 
such. He has gone as high as possible, for 
the station does not call for another rated 
man. He has been on this station for over 
two years and has had two requests for trans- 
fer to his home town vicinity stopped in the 
past year. He even had an inspecting Aids- 
to-Navigation officer pull strings and have a 
transfer okayed by the district office and the 
prospective commanding officer and, when it 
got to his group commander, he disapproved 
it and stopped the move. The man knows 
the lighthouse duties inside and out and 
would make a good twenty-year man, yet 
circumstances have induced him to make up 
his mind to get out as soon as his present 
hitch is up. If this man is worth holding it 
would seem as though it would be worth- 
while transferring him to a more desirable 
unit near home, giving him a chance for an 
advance in rate so he could make the money 
to get married and you would in all prob- 
ability have a valuable twenty-year man. 

I realize this is just one concrete example 
but know several men in similar situations. 
My own case is similar to this though not 
quite as binding. I won't go into a few 
other cases I know but will now add finis to 
this article in the hopes it will be published 
and the contents will put our readers to 
thinking and also put some of our com- 
manding officers who seem to remain ignor- 
ant as regards the feelings of us non-rated 
men to mulling over some cases of transfers 
they have stopped and give more consider- 
ation to those that will confront them in the 
future. 

Thank you, 
A SEAMAN. 

(Editor’s Note: We are glad to publish 
the foregoing letter for whatever consider- 
ation our readers wish to give it but we 
should point out that the Coast Guard could 
not be properly administered if men were 
given opportunity to perform duty only 
where they desired. Everyone would be 
serving in his home town and no one would 
be manning the weather ships or patrolling 
the Alaskan Coast! E. L.) 
Sees Need For Greater 
Recognition For Chiefs 

OU WRITE about morale. 

my finger on one thing that would do 
a great deal to improve morale. You can’t 
have morale at a unit where there isn’t at 
least a small measure of respect for seniority 
of rate or rank. And how can you have 
respect for rate or rank if those who hold 
senior positions don’t extend at least a small 
degree of respect to those who are junior to 
them but are senior to some others. Con- 
sider the case of Chief Petty Officers in par- 
ticular. 

A Chief Petty Officer can’t be a man of 
responsibility unless he is accorded a few 
marks of recognition by commissioned offi- 
cers at his unit. Commissioned officers can’t 


I can place 
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erieae finegt marine 


TO MOST commercial vessel owners, this General Motors 
Model 278A Diesel is known as the finest marine engine 
used in America’s modern work boats. 

THE U. S. NAVY and commercial vessel owners have 
found this engine dependable. They can’t afford to be 


wrong. 





Leader in Diesel engineering development for 39 years 





See this engine 


at our exhibit at the 


York 
an Show 


January 12-20 

GENERAL MOTORS 
DIESEL 
POWER | ENGINES FROM 
150 TO 2000 H.P. 


Cleveland Diesel Engine Division 


CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 
GENERAL 


MOTORS 


SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Cleveland Diese! Eng. Div. 
General Motors Corp. 

10 East 40th Street 

New York 16, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Cleveland Diesel Eng. Div. Walter H. Moreton Corp. 
General Motors Corp. 9 Commercial Avenue 
504 Hill Building Cambridge 41, Mass. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


LIVERPOOL, NOVA SCOTIA MIAMI, FLA. 
Steel & Engine Products, Ltd. Cleveland Diesel Engine Div. 
Liverpool, Novo Scotia General Motors Corp. 


2315 North West | 4th Street 
Miami, Fla. 


NORFOLK, VA. 
Curtis Marine Co., Inc 
548 Front Street 
Norfolk 7, Va. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Cleveland Diesel EnginegDiv. 
General Motors Corp. 
727 Boronne Street 
New Orleans 12, La. 
WILMINGTON, CAL. 

Cleveland Diesel Engine Division 
General Motors Corporation 

433 Marine Avenue 

Wilmington, Cal. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Cleveland Diesel Engine Division 
General Motors Corporation 

Barge “Robert McGregor” 

Foot of Poplar Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


Montreal, Canada 
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JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Florida Diesel Eng. Sales General Eng. & Equip. Co 
General Motors Corp. 
332 E. Bay Street 
Jacksonville 2, Fla. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Evans Engine and Equip. Co. 
1230 Westlake, North 
Seattle 9, Wash. 


Consolidated Engines & Machinery Co., ltd 
1822 St. Catherine Street, W 


TAMPA, FLA. ORANGE, TEXAS 


Cleveland Diesel Eng. Div. 
General Motors Corp. 
212 First Street 

Orange, Texas 


103 N. Franklin Street 
Tampa, Flo. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 
Hoffars, Limited 

1790 Georaio St., West 
Vancouver, B. C. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Cleveland Diesel Engine Div. 
General Motors Corp. 

445 Harrison Street 

San Francisco 5, Calif. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 


W. C. Becker Equipment Co., Ltd. 
Box 37—Station 

Queen Elizabeth Way 

Toronto, Ontario 
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expect a CPO to fulfill his responsibilities if 
the Chief is never accorded a privilege com- 
mensurate with his rating. 


For example, at many units a CPO is re- 


Editor’s Note: Ye Editor will now re- 
tire to the back room and break out the cry- 
ing towel. Seriously, we want to receive the 
opinions of all hands and those opinions 
need not necessarily be complimentary. Our 


quired to line up at request mast for such 
elementary things as a request for leave. 
This is inexcusable and deflates the prestige plenty of frank criticism. E. L.) 
of all Chiefs at the unit. Fortunately, this 
policy isn’t in force at many units but this 
makes it all the more ridiculous at those units 


editorial shoulders are broad enough to take 





where the Chief is placed on a par with a 
non-rated man! 


I'd like to suggest that it become a uni- 
versal practice to let CPO’s submit their vari- 
ous requests to a responsible commissioned 
officer by personal contact at any time of the 
day when it is convenient for all concerned. 

Give the Chiefs a little recognition, a little 
bit of respect, and you'll have a group of 
men far superior than today’s group! 


Yours truly, 


ONE WHO KNOWS. 





Two Readers Slap Editor 


With Vigorous Criticism Service 


New London, Conn. to 


"THIS IS JUST an old-fashioned com- 

plaint. This is the first time we have 
written to you but we thought it was about 
time to put our two cents in. In the first 
place, whose Magazine is this, the officers or 
the enlisted men? What enlisted man cares 
about who married who or what's going on 
in Washington? 


Commissioned &% Warrant 


OFFICERS 
ONLY 


UNITED SERVICES 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


1600 Twentieth St., N.W. 


Washington 9, D. C. 
(5) 


Anything concerning the 
enlisted man is okay but the way its been 
coming we think it stinks! Every month 
we buy the Magazine hoping it will be bet- 
ter, but so far no luck. Here’s hoping you'll 
take this blunt hint and fix things up. 


HCM & CRW. 
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Ex-Navy Men In Coast Guard 
Owe Allegiance to Coast Guard 


16 Kentucky Street, 

Redwood City, Calif. 
NCLOSED IS MY check for two dollars 
and fifty cents, for the greatest mag- 
azine ever published! I say this with great 
sincerity. 1 have read many other service 
publications (LEATHERNECK, STARS AND 
STRIPES, ALL HANDS, etc.) and I feel that 
the COAST GUARD MAGAZINE is the great- 
est that rolls off of the press. And now I 
would like very much to take up some of the 
details in some of the past editions of the 

MAGAZINE. 

The first point that I would like to help 
clear up is this controversy over EX-NAVY 
PETTY OFICERS. (I refer to the No- 
vember edition of the Magazine). Iam an 
ex-Navy Petty Officer and 1 agree whole- 
heartedly with the editor in his point of 
view. If a man likes the Navy so well that 
he is continuously running down the Coast 
Guard and bragging about the advantages of 
the Navy, then my advice to that man is, 
“Accept your discharge from the Coast 
Guard when your time is up,’’ then trot, 
run, or walk to the nearest Navy Recruiting 
Office. But, in the meantime, while await- 
ing discharge, he should carry on his pre- 
scribed duties in the best possible manner. 
‘There are a great many ex-Navy petty offi- 
cers in this district (12th) who will stand 
behind me in the above statement. 

The next thing that I would like to talk 
about is the BUOY TENDERS. There 
seems to be a few men (I use the word MEN 
loosely) who speak very abusively about the 
Tender duty. I'll grant that Tender duty is 
not the best in the world, but I can think of 
many more jobs, be they civilian or service, 
that are much worse. And I say to you men 
who are reading this, that any day there is 
a billet open for a DC man, I'll be one of the 
first in line. In closing, 1 would like to say 
this for the men of the U. S. COAST 
GUARD, — they're a great bunch of guys 
and THE BEST DAMN SAILORS IN 
THE WORLD! 

Sincerely, 
CARL C. KYLE, DC2. 


Reader Lashes Out at Many 
Groups Within Coast Guard 
Mayport, Florida. 
JUST FINISHED the November edition 
of our Magazine and I would like to 
make a suggestion. Not that you aren’t do- 
ing a fine job editing the Magazine, but it 
appears to me that Chief Keene's article, ‘An 
Open Letter For All Hands,’’ should go on 
the joke page because I’m sure a lot of the 
fellows got just as big a kick out of it as I 
did. It seems that there are quite a few of 
these old salts who would make the Coast 
Guard seem a bed of roses as compared to 
civilian life, 
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the SPERRY A-12 Gyropilot*.. 


is Boeing’s and the U. S. Air Force’s choice for the B-47B 

Boeing Stratojet, because of its ability .. . already proved on the 
Boeing Stratocruiser . . . to provide smooth, precise automatic 
flying under all flight conditions. 


@ The Gyropilot does for the pilot of the B-47B . . . a military 
jet of 600-miles-per-hour speed and over 2000- mile cruising 
range . . . what it does for the pilot of the commercial airliner. 


@ It gives him complete automatically-stabilized control of his 
aircraft through all weather even at high speeds and high 
altitudes . . . enables him with the automatic approach control 
to make automatic approaches through low weather ceilings in 
rough air. 


@ Today, many leading airlines . . . in continuing efforts to 
improve schedule reliability and make service increasingly inde- 
pendent of weather . . . are using the Sperry A-12 Gyropilot to 
supplement their flight personnel’s skill and experience. 
*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION, GREAT NECK, NEW YORK « CLEVELAND » NEW ORLEANS * NEW YORK © LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE 
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I wonder if it ever occurs to these guys 
chat there are quite a few of us in the Coast 
Guard who could survive if we were dis- 
charged tomorrow. I've noticed that most 
of these guys who are always putting the 
Coast Guard on a pedestal are chiefs and 
first class petty officers. Ob, I realize that 
they were recruits once, but that was many 
years ago when everyone was struggling to 
make a living. They don’t seem to realize 
that there is something on the outside be- 
sides a bread line. 

Mr. Keene mentioned something about 
new kids who wanted to make chief in six 
months. It’s true all of us would like to be 
chief as soon as possible, but I have seen guys 
that were seamen for 8 and 10 years just be- 
cause some CPO or officer had the attitude, 
“I’ve got mine, to hell with you.” 

When I first came in the service I actually 
believed that in the Coast Guard you were a 
man and not a number, but I’ve found out 
differently since then. There are a few ex- 
ceptions, but most of the officers treat you 
like you were a peasant! I try to respect all 
our officers, but how can you respect anyone 
who doesn’t treat you like a human being? 

I know I’m leaving myself wide open and 
if you print this the ‘‘old salts’ and ‘‘glory 
hounds” are gonna‘ have a field day with it, 
but it kinda’ gets on a fellow’s nerves to 
keep listening to these guys rave about what 
a grand outfit the Coast Guard is. 

You might ask what a fellow like me is 
doing in the service. Well, I realize that the 
recruiting officer didn’t twist my arm, but I 
was young and entitled to one mistake. I 
won't make the same one twice! 

I’m going to catch hell for this, but I'll 
have the consolation of knowing that there 
are hundreds of guys in the Coast Guard 
who agree with me. I’ve said enough to 
make me a disgrace to this great outfit (in the 
eyes of the old-timers) and to put me in the 
same category with the ‘‘Boston Barber,’’ so 
I'll stop. 


Sincerely yours, 





(Editor’s Note: The writer of the fore- 
going letter had enough courage to sign his 
name but we are withholding it in order to 
save him any possible embarrassment. We 
suggest that the writer review his letter in 
order to observe that he has criticized first- 
class petty officers, chief petty officers and 
commissioned officers. This fellow covers a 
lot of ground, doesn’t he? He doesn’t ap- 
prove of officers and he doesn’t approve of 
enlisted men! Could this fellow’s dissatis- 
factéon be traced to his own faulty thinking? 
In civilian life this fellow would find him- 
self disliking the general manager of his com- 
pany, disliking the foreman and disliking 
everyone who held a position slightly above 
his own. Yes, maybe the source of this fel- 
low’s dissatisfaction lies close to home. But 
we do admire the guy for having enough 
guts to sign his name! E. L.) 
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JOE MAURER 
N SEPTEMBER 23, 1950, J. J. 
(Joe) Maurer, CMM (Retired), 
passed away in Norristown, Pa., after 
an illness of three years. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, Edith C.; one 
son, Joseph A., and two grandchil- 
dren. He enlisted in the Coast Guard 
in 1926, and served aboard the de- 
stroyer Wainwright in Boston, Mass., 
the destroyer Hunt, in Staten Island, 
N. Y., and the Cutter Tampa, in New 
York and Mobile, Ala. He was re- 
tired on July 1, 1941, and recalled to 
active duty on the same day. He was 
then transferred to the Davey, in New 
Orleans, La. In 1944 he was trans- 
ferred to the General William B. 
Mitchell where he remained until the 
end of World War II. He was re- 
tired September 1, 1945. He was 
also a veteran of World War I, having 
served in the Navy. 











West Coast Opinion of Persons 
Attempting to Curb Servicemen 


San Francisco, Calif. 


HEN THE Women’s Christian Tem- 

perance Union came out with a pro- 
test against the troops being served beer on 
the front lines in Korea, a considerable 
amount of discussion was raised in this area. 
As you may well imagine, it ranged from 
incoherent mumblings to loud orations on 
the stupidity of the protest. 

It seems to us here that if a man is in the 
service he should be given a certain amount 
of responsibility—the responsibility of tak- 
ing care of himself. After all, the man is 
in the Armed Forces, and if Uncle Sam 
didn’t think the man could take care of him- 
self, he wouldn't be in the Armed Forces. 

Of course, there are exceptions to this. 
There are certain men who will make spec- 
tacles of themselves by drinking to excess 
and therefore destroy any respect a citizen 
may have had for that service.| But there 
are exceptions to every rule and in this case 
the majority of servicemen conduct them- 
selves in public in a way that is a credit to 
theit service. The majority of servicemen 
and women are responsible, no matter 
what the public’s opinion of them may be. 

The opinion here—taken on a general poll 

is that if a serviceman wants a drink— 
beer or whatever—and is of legal age, he 
should be able to get one. Does the uniform 
make him any different than a man of the 
same age in civilian clothes? Put him in 
“‘civvies’’ and what do you have? — same 
man, different clothes! 

And as for the WCTU — let them orate 
about the evils of drink and Bacchus. And 
if they are able to recruit new members into 
their ranks, more power to them. But who 


are they to decide on what is right and what 
is wrong for the serviceman? 

The serviceman knows what he is capable 
of when ashore and he should live within his 
capabilities. We here believe that the aver- 
age serviceman does this and will continue to 
do so. 

If the WCTU puts through a law such as 
is proposed, it will only drive servicemen 
from their uniforms and into civilian clothes, 
and where will the good of the law (if there 
Was any in the first place) be then? 

ANONYMOUS. 


Thinks Servicemen Capable of 
Making Their Own Decisions 

USCGC BARATARIA, 

Portland, Maine. 
Arras READING the November issue 

of the MAGAZINE, I want to say that 

Page Eighteen left me with a dry and thirsty 
taste. The idea the WCTU is trying to ex- 
pound seems to me to be a waste of time. 
On what do they base their attacks? Don’t 
some of them like to sit down on an eve- 
ning with some friends and have a glass of 
beer? Are all the women in this so-called 
club a lot of frustrated old hens? 

Probably a lot of these women in the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union have 
husbands who enjoy beer as much as any 
guy in the service. If they will stop, so will 
I! 

A lot of my shipmates agree that this 
situation reaches a lot farther than a mere 
trickle of liquid. It has been said many 
times, and I will say it again, if a man is old 
enough to fight, cuss, say I do, both in 
church and in a recruiting office, then that 
man is certainly old enough and responsible 
enough to imbibe, if he so chooses. 

I won't say that there are no limits to a 
person's drinking, we all know that there 
are, but then shouldn't that be left up to the 
person who does the drinking? 

I don’t claim to be educated and to have 
faultless habits, but it sure gripes me to think 
that there are people who would take 
pleasure from a man because they themselves 
do not or cannot partake of it. I was under 
the impression that this country was grow- 
ing, not degressing. It was a rather pleasur- 
able sport of the Nazi Gestapo in Germany 
to deprive the people of their liberties and 
enjoyments. Is this scene to be re-enacted 
here in this country? 

Does this women’s club believe that be- 
cause a man puts on a uniform in order to 
serve his country that he should divest him- 
self of all else, of citizenship, of good-fel- 
lowship, of the rights to Life, Liberty, and 
the Pursuit of Happiness. I thank God that 
there are so few Puritans, so few do-gooders, 
and so few Temperence Unions of this 
nature. 

Sincerely and respectfully yours, 


SAMUEL SEGAL, SK3. 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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.-- ENGINEERED 
FOR LIFE-TIME DEPENDABILITY 
AND MAXIMUM PERFORMANCE 





% AN 
MODEL RB-27R ~ 


LS 


\ 


BG Spark Plugs represent the fin OX 
in aviation engineering design and life-t \N 
durability. Through an exclusive BG procediice, . 
all BG shielded plugs can, after extended use, 
be demounted and completely reconditioned 
at a fraction of the original cost. Many 
operators today are taking advantage of 
this money saving BG service, and are 
truly getting LIFE-TIME performance 
from their BG plugs. 





For details on this BG service 


and BG products write: THE CORPORATION 
136 WEST 52nd STREET, 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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A FIELD OF ICE twenty-feet thick separates the Cutter EAST- 
WIND (foreground) from the USS EDISTO. 


At times the two northward, 


vessels were completely stopped by barriers of ice as they struggled 


Eastwind Sets New Polar Record 


By CAPTAIN OLIVER A. PETERSON, USCG 


PRESH FROM the 


world’s record for steaming un- 


cracking 


der her own power to within 445 
miles of the North Pole, the Coast 
Guard Cutter Eastwind, under com- 
mand of Captain Oliver A. Peterson, 


returned to her home port, Boston, 
on the 5th of September, 1950. 


As she steamed majestically into 
Boston Harbor, from the Arctic, 
there was no indication to remind 
me that this was the same vessel that 
had been damaged so extensively in 
the spring of 1949 and then almost 
completely rebuilt at the Newport 
News Shipbuilding and Drydock 
Company, Newport News, Virginia. 
Recommissioned in May, this year, 
and manned by a crew of volunteers 
the Eastwind left Hampton Roads 
on a brief shakedown cruise, stop- 
ping off at New York City briefly 
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before arriving in Boston on the 
16th of June. 


The Eastwind reported to CinC- 
LANT and to CTF 49.2 for oper- 
ational control on 28 June (for full 
control mid-night 11 July, 1950). 
The period of 1 July through 12 
July was given over to finishing up 
the alterations, loading stores, plan- 
ning, practicing helicopter landings 
and otherwise preparing for the Arc- 
tic operation which was to follow. 


On the morning of 12 July, the 
Task Group Commander, Captain 
G. E. Peterson, USN, shifted his 
pennant to the Eastwind (as the 
USS Edisto awaited the arrival of 
two Bell helicopters which were 
grounded in New York due to wea 
ther) and with the Chief Staff Offi- 
cers, sailed with the Eastwind in 
company with the USS Whitley for 


Halifax, N.S. The LST 533 had 
departed late in the afternoon of the 
llth of July. The Edisto was to 
follow as soon as her helicopters were 
received on board. 

During the summer, these four 
ships, the ice-breakers, Eastwind and 
Edisto, the cargo vessel, USS Whit- 
ley, and the LST 533 which served 
as a cargo vessel, resupplied the joint 
weather stations at Alert, on Elles- 
mere Island, N.W.T., which had 
been established during the spring 
of 1950; Resolute Bay, Cornwallis 
Island, N.W.T., activated in 1947; 
and Eureka on Ellesmere Island, ac- 
tivated by airlift in the spring of 
1947, 

Enroute to Alert, the Eastwina 
proceeded through heavy polar ice up 
to thirty (30) feet in thickness, the 
heaviest encountered in five years of 
Arctic resupply operations. The 
Fastiwvind reached 82 degrees, 36 
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ALI KESSED UP with no place to go are these Chiefs of the 


EASTWIND enroute to 
right: Fred Shabo, DCC; 


Boston from 


€é 


Z mf 


AT GENERAL MUSTER aboard the EASTWIND, the Commander 
USN, hands out petty 
Completing 


Task Group 49.2, Captain G. E. 


officer certificates to crew 


Peterson, 
members. 


minutes, 45 seconds Latitude within 
445 nautical miles of the North Pole 
while passing the northeastern tip of 
Ellesmere Island. This is believed to 
be the northernmost point reached 
by any ship under its own power. 
The ships, enroute to Resolute 
Bay (the major resuply port for the 
task group), found Lancaster Sound 
completely free of ice and encoun- 
tered only a few small fields of scat- 
tered ice in Barrow Strait, a favor- 
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Eureka, 


Marvin Summers, EMC; 


Wu 


GMC; Sanders 
McKay, QMC; 


vA 


Left to 
George Gielda, 


ZB 
:.. 


WIND; 


the inspection Carmichael, YNC. 


able condition which had not been 
enjoyed by some of the former re- 
supply missions. Excellent weather, 
except for fog, continued throughout 
the four (4) days the ships were an- 
chored off Resolute Weather Station 
on Cornwallis Island. 

The Eastwind carried one helicop 
ter, the Edisto carried two, both of 
which were used extensively and to 
great advantage in short range ice re- 
connaissance and for the transporta- 


Barras, 
James Toler, ENC, and Charles Holden, ENC. 


party are Captain O. 
Commander Hunt, 


CSC; Harold Margrave, EMC; Vernon 


SS 


SS 


a 


A. Peterson, commanding officer of the EAST- 


USN; Commander Conley, and R. J. 


tion of Canadian Government sur- 
veyors and other field technicians to 
locations where astro fixes, terrain 
elevation, geol wildlife and 
other field studies were accomplished. 
The ships which participated in the 
resupply mission were under the 
command of Captain G. E. Peterson, 
USN, who embarked in the USS 
Edisto during first part of the oper- 
ations and in the USCGC Eastwind 
after the Edisto lost her starboard 
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screw while operating in heavy ice in 
Robeson Channel on 5 August en- 
route to Alert and was forced to re 
turn to Thule, Greenland. 


The joint weather station pro- 
gram was initiated to provide short 
range forecasting and to accumulate 
research data necessary for the solu- 
tion of long range forecasting prob- 
lems. 


The following officers were on 
board upon sailing of the Eastwind 
for the Arctic: 


Captain Oliver A. Peterson, Com- 
manding Officer; Commander Wil- 
liam JJ. Conley, Jr., Executive Of- 
ficer; Lieutenant Commander Whit- 
ney M. Prall, Jr., Navigator; Lieu- 
tenant Commander George W. 
Girdler, Senior Pilot; Lieutenant 
John R. Mackey, pilot; Lieutenant 
Stanley H. Price, Engineer Officer; 
Lieutenant William J. Zinck, First 
Lieutenant; Lieutenant James D. 
Doyle, Commissary Officer; Lieuten- 
ant (jg) David T. Haislip, Com- 
munications Officer; Lieutenant (jg) 
Franklin F. Bohlk, Assistant Engi- 
neering Officer; Ensign Philippe C. 
Gaucher; Ensign Charles J. Glass; 
Chief Pay Clerk Earl F. Rickman; 
Dental Surgeon William A. Doob, 
USPHS; Assistant Surgeon John 
Bicholz, USPHS. 


Chief Petty Officers on board were 


Robert Carmichael, YNC; William 
Fraser, ENC; George Gielda, GMC; 
James Hartnett, RMC; Charles Hol- 
den, ENC; Roy Huffstetler, ENC; 
Sylvan Kendall, HMC; Samuel 
Low, BMC; Harold Margrave, 
EMC; Vernon McKay, QMC; Fred 
Shabo, DCC; Titus Sims, ETC; 
Joseph Spritzer, EMC; Marvin 
Summers, EMC, and James Toler, 
ENC. 


Reserve Officer 
Returns From Korea 


(COMMANDER WILLIAM C. 

ACHURCH, USCGR (inac- 
tive), of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, recently returned from Korea, 
where he served as a member of the 
Military Advisory Group employed 
by the U. S. Army from May 4, 
1948 to July 21, 1950. 


Commander Achurch, employed 
as a civilian, was directed to wear the 
uniform of his rank and was ad- 
vanced from Lieutenant Commander 
to Commander while serving as the 
Senior Adviser in charge of training 
at the Korean Naval Academy lo- 
cated at Chinhau. He was also in 
charge of operations and navigation 
instructor at the Academy. 


The Korean Naval Academy was 
established in 1947 by Captain 


THE RADIO GANG of the EASTWIND during the Northern Cruise consisted of these nine 


salts. Back row:. 


Front row: 
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Tomasiewicz, Hartnett, Lieut. 
Abrams, Cotterell, Bryan and Doucette. 


(jz) Haislip, Eberhardt and Brubaker. 


George E. McCabe, present Com 
mander of the 7th Coast Guard Dis- 
trict, Miami, Florida, when he was 
assigned to special duty in Korea to 
establish a Coast Guard there. The 
Korean Naval Academy has a four- 
year course similar to the course 
taught at the Coast Guard Academy 
in New London, Connecticut. 

Mrs. Mary Frances Achurch, wife 
of Commander Achurch, went to 
Korea approximately one year after 
his arrival there and she remained 
until the outbreak of the Korean 
war, at which time she was evacuated 
to Japan with all the women and 
children from the Pusan area. 

Commander Achurch reports that 
living conditions were very good. 
He and Mrs. Achurch lived in a 
home at the Naval Base which was 
built by the Japanese during their 
occupation of Korea and used as 
Japanese naval officers quarters. The 
homes were furnished by the Amer- 
ican Government missions in Korea 
and with the help of the U. S. Army 
they had electric refrigerators, large 
electric deep freeze units and two 
generators to use in case of power 
failure. 

While in Korea, Commander 
Achurch worked under the direction 
of Commander C. N. Speight, 
USCG (retired), whose office was 
located at the Korean Naval Head- 
quarters in Seoul. 

Commander Achurch related that 
he and his wife enjoyed living in 
Korea and have many friends there. 
He also stated that they hope some 
day to get back to aid the Korean 
people after the hostilities have 
ceased. 

Commander and Mrs. Achurch 
have been spending a well earned va- 
cation at Hollywood Beach, Florida, 
while he is awaiting another overseas 
assignment. 

—by Gilbert English. 





FLASH 


OMMANDER, James R. Hinnant, 
commanding officer of the cutter 


Rockaway, lost his life at sea on 
December 6 when he made a hazard- 
ous dive to free the fouled propeller 
of his ship. Complete details were 
not available at the hour of going 
to press. 
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ere the Results of Observation 


U. S. ‘COAST GUARD 








and Interviews Within the Service 


By Epw. LLoyp 


CONSIDE RABLE ALARM HAS been felt in some 
enlisted sectors that Headquarters was about to for- 
get the enlisted men who have been serving in the Coast 
Guard on a regular status and do a dis-service to these 
men by thrusting many petty officer ratings upon 
civilians who have been enrolled in the Reserve. 


As one troubled enlisted man put it: 


“T have completed the Institute courses through 
Chief and I believe (or did believe ) that it would be 
only a matter of time until my name came up. Right 
now I am beginning to worry. It looks like the Coast 
Guard is about to start another period of expansion 
and possibly the ratings will be a little faster. But one 
thought worries me. Where will the men come from? 
If they recall the Inactive Reserve, what happens? Dur- 
ing the war I knew many men who received high 
ratings simply because they had previously owned 
radio shop or perhaps worked as a mechanic for a tele- 
phone company. Anyway, they had their specialty and 
the Coast Guard needed men. I did not begrudge them 
their ratings at that time because there were only a few 
isolated instances where men might have been given a 
higher rating which tended to slow my own particular 
rise. But today, I’m worried. 


“When war ended, there were many chief radio- 
men who abandoned ship and quit the service, with 
their eye on telephone companies or their radio shop. 
I remained in the Coast Guard. I stayed to make the 
endless corrections to Communication Instructions, 
improvise with inadequate equipment, press my bell- 
bottomed trousers, and scrub my white hats! I stayed 
throughout these last five years, doing duty that 
couldn’t be considered exactly the best in the world— 
but I stayed! And now comes the next period of Coast 
Guard expansion. 


“Because the men who left the service in ‘45 en- 
listed in the Coast Guard Inactive Reserve (where no 
regular supervised training or instruction was per- 
formed) will they now be allowed to re-enter the Coast 
Guard in the inflated rating they had when they left the 
Service? Will they join me now at my unit as chief 
radiomen? Do my hopes now rise, stand still, or fall? 


“It has been my observation that by far the ma- 
jority of the people who enlisted in the Inactive Re- 
serve were petty officers who knew they had a good 
thing and wanted to be in on the kill in the event of 
another induction. I know few non-rated men in the 
Inactive Reserve.” 
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The foregoing paragraphs represent the viewpoint 
of many enlisted men and it should be remembered 
that many enlisted men have been exposed to a long 
period of frustration as curtailed Coast Guard appro- 
priations in the post-war years prevented any advance- 
ment for many of these men. If some enlisted men ap- 
pear unjustifiably worried, it might be well to consider 
the trials and tribulations that have been theirs during 
the past five years. 


However, we are privileged to be able to dispel all 
worry so far as the future plans of Headquarters are 
concerned. When the situation described above was 
brought to the attention of qualified persons, this writer 
Was given positive assurance (personal and unofficial, 
but reliable) that Headquarters had not been caught 
off base. Months ago Headquarters gave considerable 
thought to this very problem and just recently it was 
definitely decided that any expansion of the Coast 
Guard must properly carry with it an opportunity for 
our enlisted personnel to move into positions of greater 


responsibility and greater pay. 


During the past twelve or thirteen months Head- 
quarters found it necessary to give petty officer ratings 
above that of second-class to approximately one dozett 
members of the Reserve who were needed for special 
duties in connection with Port Security but there is no 
intention to fill petty officer vacancies with Reserve per- 
sonnel so long as men now in the Coast Guard prove 
able to move into new responsibilities. In particular, 
every effort will be made to fill vacancies in the grades 
of POI and CPO from personnel now on active duty. 


It is thought that there will be few enlisted Re- 
servists given ratings above that of PO2. Of course, 
the Coast Guard’s very complicated and intricate duties 
associated with Port Security cannot be clearly out- 
lined at this time and much of what happens in the 
future depends upon the amount of money available 
for expenditure, the trend of the international situation 
and the ability of individual Coast Guard enlisted men 
to fulfill new responsibilities. 


We feel no hesitation in saying that Headquarters 
is determined to give to its Regular personnel every op- 
portunity to achieve promotion. 


Furthermore, Headquarters is aware that in some 
petty officer ratings there has existed a long and dis- 
couraging bottleneck, in the Radioman rate for ex- 
ample. Even at this writing, steps have been taken to 
ease the situation in these extreme cases by creating 
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new billets for CPO’s where no such billets were auth- 
orized before. If and when new units are authorized 
and other units are enlarged, there will be a propor 
tionate ratio of advancement for men who have long 
been looking forward to vacancies in the POI] and 
CPO brackets. 

While no one in his right mind should predict a 
Coast Guard expansion comparable in any way to that 
of 1940-1945, enlisted personnel have reason to be 
optimistic. Surely, the future holds some real promise 
for easing of the post-war circumstances. The expan- 
sion will not make it possible for petty officer ratings 
to be thrown around promiscuously nor with the lavish 
hand employed during the late World War but surely 
the Regular enlisted personnel have much to look for- 
ward to. 

And there need be no fear that qualified and de 
serving petty officers will be deprived of promotion 
because of any use to which Reservists may be put. 
Obviously, there will be a need for Reservists who can 
hold ratings in Port Security organizations but it is 
not seen how this will in any way interfere with the 
promotion of Regular personnel in the customary 
ratings. 

This writer is confident that no Regular enlisted 
man will find himself barred from advancement to 
PO1 or CPO because of a Reservist being given priority 
for either of those two petty officer grades. 

* * * * * 

F IT IS true that history repeats itself, a lot of Coast 

Guard officials must be smiling grimly today as they 
reflect upon the failure of Congress in 1948 and 1949 
to grant funds for the Coast Guard’s program of Port 
Security. Somewhat belatedly, Congress in 1950 doled 
out $1,000,000 to enable the Coast Guard to make at 
least a start in the direction of setting up a Security 
program. 


VICE ADMIRAL MERLIN O'NEILL, Commandant, inspects the 
personnel at Coast Guard Air Station, Miami, Florida, Other offi- 
cers inspecting the personnel with the Commandant are: Com- 
mander W. I. Swanston, Commanding Officer of the Air Station; 
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The delay in granting funds for an adequate de- 
fense program in recent years reminded many persons 
of a similar incident prior to the outbreak of World 
War II. It will be recalled that Admiral R. R. Waesche 
appealed in 1939 for funds that would enable the Coast 
Guard to equip its seagoing vessels with anti-submarine 
equipment and other war material. Congress turned 
down the appeal with the implication that it was of 
an unnecessary nature. Two years lated this nation was 
plunged into war and it was with a ready hand that 
Congress tardily authorized expenditure of money to 
fulfill the Commandant’s program — a program that 
more properly should have been executed prior to the 
outbreak of war. In a similar fashion, Congress in 
1950 came to recognize the need for funds that will 
enable the Coast Guard to install a Port Security pro- 
gram — a program that might better have been in- 
augurated eighteen months ago. 

* * x * 

HERE IS reason to hope that some of the seventy 

enlisted men who were recently placed on the retired 
list and recalled immediately to active duty will again 
be placed in retirement during 1951. These were the 
seventy men who were originally scheduled to retire 
on 31 October, but whose retirement and subsequent 
recall to active duty was delayed one month. It is 
thought that some of these men will be released during 
1951, resulting in increased promotional opportunity 


for others. 
* * * kk 


EAR ADMIRAL Ellis Reed-Hill, who retired on 

November 1, 1950, after a career of nearly 39 years 
in the Coast Guard, was honored at several farewell 
affairs in Washington, D. C., recently. He served as 
Chief, Public Information Division, during World 
War IT, and in August of 1950, completed a four-year 
term as Coast Guard Engineer-in-Chief. 


‘a ee 


Captain George E. McCabe, Commander of the 7th Coast Guard 
District; and Rear Admiral Halert C. Shepheard, Chief of Merchant 
Marine Safety. 
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He was the guest of honor at a luncheon given by 
the Washington Chapter, Coast Guard Alumni Asso 
ciation, at which Captain Ira E. Eskridge presided as 
toastmaster. Rear Admiral Alfred C. Richmond, as- 
sistant comandant, made a farewell speech. 

Former public relations men who worked with the 
Admiral during the war years came from out of town to 
join others in Washington for a luncheon given in his 
honor by the Variety Club. Among the guests were 
Rudy Vallee, radio and motion picture star who served 
in the Coast Guard Reserve; Elmer P. Cook of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., former manager of the Coast Guard's 
wartime production, ‘““Tars and Spars’; and Lee Grove, 
of the Washington POST. 

The Reed-Hills plan to make their home in Sum- 
mersville, S. C. 

* * * * * 


THE busiest units in the Coast Guard at the 

present time is the Receiving Center at Cape May, 
N. J., which has been fulfilling the role of the Coast 
Guard's only recruit training center for several years. 
The burden at Cape May will be slightly eased in the 
immediate future as soon as the facilities at Alameda 
Training Station can be fully activated Annual 
convention of the Coast Guard League took place No- 
vember 16 through 18 at Atlantic City. Originally 
scheduled for San Juan, Puerto Rico, the convention 
was moved closer to home because of the troubled inter- 
national situation. 


ONE OF T 


x * > 6 4 
ECENTLY RETIRED by reason of physical dis- 
ability were: 

James Calhoun, ENCA; Arnold Case, SA; Lin- 
wood Flucher, ENC(L); Bruce Goolsby, CS1; Lea- 
mon Harris, SN; Richard Kirkley, MM2; Robert Lash, 
RM2; Charles Nordin, BT 3; Wilson Ross, BM1; and 
Paul Strader, SA. 


r 
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VICE ADMIKAL MERLIN O'NEILL, Commandant, presents a 
silver cigarette case to Walter L. Pierce, Aviation Structural 
Mechanic, second class, during a ceremony at the Air Station, 
Miami, Florida. Others who received gifts at the ceremony were: 
Lieuteny nt Charles E. MacDowell (not in picture) and (left to 
right) Lieutenant Kufus 8S. Drury; Ralph 0. Douglas, Aviation 
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MONUMENT has been erected in Arlington Na- 

tional Cemetery on the gravesite of those who lost 
their lives on the night of January 29, 1945, when the 
USS Serpens was destroyed off Lunga Beach, Guadal- 
canal, in what was the largest single disaster suffered by 
the Coast Guard in World War II. 

A mass recommital of 250 unidentified dead, 
cluding 199 Coast Guardsmen, 50 Army personnel and 
one U. S. Public Health Service employee 
plished in the Arlington National Cemetery June 15, 
1949. Approximately 1,500 persons, including many 
next-of-kin, attended this ceremony. 

A dedication of the monument took place in the 
cemetery Thursday afternoon, November 16. A brief 
address was given by Vice Admiral Merlin O'Neill, 
Commandant. 


, Was accom 


* * * * * 
N HIS Consulate at 17 Battery Place, N. Y., Danish 

Consul General Sigurd Christensen presented a sil- 
ver box as a token of esteem from the Danish Govern- 
ment to U. S. Coast Guard Commander John R. Kur- 
cheski. Also present during the quiet ceremony were 
Captain Albert M. Martinson, Chief of Staff, and other 
officers from the Third Coast Guard District where 
Commander Kurcheski is currently assigned. 

The award was made in recognition of Commander 
Kurcheski’s assistance on three separate occasions im 
1947, as Commanding Officer of the Coast Guard ices 
breaker Storts, to the Danish motor schooners Elizabeth, 
Signe and Mtkt. 

The help rendered the Elizabeth involved a par- 
ticularly dramatic sailing through ice-choked waters 
and dense fog to answer the disabled vessel’s SOS and 
then tow her into the port of Scoresbysund. There, 
Commander Kurcheski and his crew were instrumental 
in making repairs to the vessel and placed Storis landing 
craft at the disposal of the Danish meteorological service 
for landing her equipment. 





. 
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Chief Machinist Mate; and Quincy C. Frazier, Aviation Electronics- 


man, first class. One silver cigarette box and four silver cigarette 
cases were awarded by the Government of Great Britain to the 
pilot, co-pilot and crew members of a Coast Guard plane which 
removed a seriously injured seaman from the British vessel “SIL- 


VER SANDAL,” and transported him to shore for hospitalization. 
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The NORTHWIND In Alaska 


HEN THE Coast Guard’s $10,000,000 icebreaker 
Northwind (WAGB-282) started on her annual 
four-month stint in Alaskan waters and the Bering Sea, 
one of the first of her multiple duties was to bring fuel 
oil and supplies to Coast Guard installations along her 
itinerary. 


A PRIZE CATCH of shrimp made while the Cutter NORTHWIND 
was in Adak, Alaska, provided a tasty treat for the crew. Here 
Commander James Muzzy, executive officer, pulls one of the huge 
shrimp out of the steam kettle to sample the catch. 


ROBERT BUCKLEY and Charles Overend of the Cutter NORTH- 
WIND help Jean Gezeroan board their vessel at Little Diomede 
Island, Alaska. Miss Gezeroan and other residents of Little Dio- 
mede annually rely upon the Coast Guard and the Public Health 
Service for medical and dental treatment. 


Several remote light stations were on her calling 
list, but it was at the Cape Hinchinbrook station that 
“Operation Refuel’’ gave the crew a workout they will 
not soon forget. 

Eccentric Alaskan weather seemed at its best when 
the Northwind anchored off the station, at the entrance 
to Prince William Sound. On the deck where the ship 


THE CUTTER NORTHWIND is dwarfed by snow-capped Mount Shishaldin, one of the eighty 
active volcanoes in the Aleutian chain of mountains. 
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normally carries a helicopter, a 10,000-gallon oil barge 
had been secured. Hundreds of feet of hose lay waiting 
to do the job of carrying the precious oil stowed in fuel 
tanks aboard the ship to the empty drums at the station. 


Though the sea was running high, the scenery was 
enticing, and a number of the officers and men off duty 
decided to make the trip ashore for diversion. The 
LCVP (landing craft, vehicle, personnel) was lowered 
into the water, and the crane swung back for a repeat 
performance with the big oil barge. Pumps began chug 
ging away, transferring oil from the ship's tanks to the 
barge. Preparations were made to tow the barge as 
close to the beach as possible, and the ‘“‘fuel train”’ 
started out. 


Approaching the small, rocky beach only 20 feet 
of which are accessible by boat the LCVP with its 
load of men and gear suddenly ran into difficulty in the 
heavy swells and began to broach. The men jumped 
into the chest-deep water, and strained to push the 
broached boat free of the rocks. Wind, icy water and 
slippery footing were added hazards. Moreover, the 
surf frequently broke over the men’s heads, soaking 
them to the skin. Nearly half a day was spent unload- 
ing the hose and supplies, and getting the LCVP back 
into deep water. It returned to the Northwind for re- 
pair of a bent propeller and a hole in one side. 


Meanwhile, the barge had been safely anchored 
about 50 yards off the beach, and the task of discharg- 
ing oil at the rate of 15 gallons per minute was pro- 
gressing. Abruptly, the picture changed. A shift in 
the wind and high waves prevented smaller craft from 
effecting a landing, and the damaged LCVP was still 
being repaired. Night was coming on. ‘There was 
nothing to do but stay ashore. 


Twenty-two cold, wet and unexpected guests posed 
a problem in accommodations for the light station, its 


DEEP IN THE DELIGHTS of turkey drumsticks, these three 
Coast Guardsmen find the Christmas feast aboard the Cutter 
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normal complement being four men The weary 
“extras” spent a most uncomfortable night. Next 
morning, the repaired LCVP came in to transport them 
to the Northwind, and the refueling operation con- 
tinued without further incident. The actual refueling 
was accomplished in about five hours, but with all the 
difficulties encountered, it had taken two days to get the 
gear on the beach to do the job. 


Leaving Cape Hinchinbrook, the Northwind com 
pleted this phase of her trip with stops at Cape St. 
Elias, Cape Sarichef and Scotch Cap Light Stations. 
The amount of fuel oil discharged at the four units was 
approximately 108,000 gallons. 


Her first special assignment finished, the Northwind 
resumed the regular Bering Sea Patrol duties of law en 
forcement, protection of life and property, and medical 
assistance to natives in isolated Arctic areas. 


Current Comments From Chicago 
THE D. E. HOBELMAN CHAPTER OF THE C.G. 

LEAGUE sponsored a dinner recently honoring 
Captain N. S. Fulford, Mrs. Fulford and Captain W. P. 
Hawley. The latter replaced Captain Fulford as Repre- 
sentative to the Commander, 9th C.G. Distrnct, in 
Chicago on Captain Fulford’s transfer to Headquarters 
as Chief Director, USCG Auxiliary. Captain Hawley 


was officially welcomed by League member William N. 
Erickson, President, Board of Cook County Commiis- 
sioners. Many friends attended representing the League, 
Auxiliary, Reserve, Lake Michigan Yachting Assoei- 


ation, and Navy League. Most of those present had 
been brought together by their friendship with the late 
D. E. ‘‘Gim”’ Hobelman, in whose memory the Chapter 
was named. 


—by Maurice F. Brown. 


NORTHWIND just like home! Left to right: Roger J. Henry, 
QM3; Joseph Middleman, SN, and Lewis Hawkins, SN. 
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FATHER MOTHER 


OU KNOW WHAT THEY WANT! Those 

good folks back home want the only Christmas 
gift that will keep them in close touch with you—the 
U. S. Coast Guard Magazine! 


Those folks back home want to hear about you 
and your outfit at Christmas but they also want to 
hear from you all through the year. So what better 
Christmas gift than the U. S. Coast Guard Magazine 
can you think of? 


Give the folks back home a Christmas gift sub- 
scription to your Magazine and let them be reminded 
of you every month throughout the year. Don’t let 
the Christmas spirit die at midnight, December 25! 
Give the one gift that will last throughout the year and 
will be as personal as a letter to the folks. 


You'll have no Christmas shopping problem this 
year if you just purchase the one gift that you alone 
can give. And will the folks be grateful? Just ask 
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GRANDPA 


BROTHER SISTER 


them? Just ask those folks who received a subscription 
as a Christmas gift last year! Yea, just ask them—and 
watch them smile with pleasure. 


Before you forget it, place a money order or check 
in an envelope and let us know to whom you want 
the Magazine sent. 


Whether you serve afloat, ashore or in the air, do 
your Christmas shopping early. Today is not too early 
to send in your subscription payment. We will start 
delivery with the December or January edition, as di- 
rected by you. In either case we'll schedule delivery 
for the Christmas season. 


Yes, before you sail on that next patrol—before 
you let something else chase the idea from your mind, 
purchase a Christmas gift subscription for the friends 
and loved ones back home. 


Send $2.50 to U. §. Coast Guard Magazine, 215 
West Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 
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SIGN RIGHT THERE 


So You Forgot To 
Complete Your Christmas 
Shopping! 


SO YOU FORGOT TO respond to the suggestion appearing on the left-hand page. a sugges- 
tion that appeared in last month’s edition! That's too bad but it’s still not too late to do something 


about your idea of purchasing a gift subscription for the folks back home. 


Are you too busy to write a letter? Are you too busy to make out a money order or a check? 
Then we'll aid you further. Simply fill in the coupon below and deposit in the outgoing mail. Send 
no money at this time. We'll start delivery of your subscription (to yourself or relative) immedi- 
ately! You may pay at your own convenience after we bill you and supply you with a convenient 


self-addressed postage-free envelope. 





Sign that coupon! Mail it today! It’s as simple as that! 


Please start sending U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE to the address below. I will make pay- 
ment at a later date when you send bill. You may 
bill me at the above address. Send MAGAZINE 


to: 
NAME 


ADDRESS 
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Do You Know That You May 
Be Eligible For Entrance To The 


Coast Guard Academy? 


From Forecastle 


OULD YOU be surprised to learn that YOU 
may be eligible for entrance to the U. S. 
Coast Guard Academy! 


You need no “pull,” no “drag,” no special 
influence. If you can comply with a few sensible 
and practical rules and requirements, you are 
eligible to take the examinations in February 1951 
or February, 1952. 


Coast Guard Headquarters is particularly eager 
to encourage the ambitions of young enlisted men 
who have the necessary background. For com- 
plete information it is suggested that you contact 
the educational officer at your unit. 








Are you a high-school graduate? Will you be 
less than twenty-two years of age on 1 July, 
1951? Or 1 July, 1952? 


Do you have high-school credits in Algebra, 
Plane Geometry, English and Physics? 


Are you between 66 and 76 inches in height 
with 20/20 vision, uncorrected? 


Are you in excellent physical condition? 
Are you unmarried? 


If your answer to the foregoing questions is 
“Yes,”’ then you may be eligible to take the en- 
trance examinations. However, your application 
must reach Headquarters at the earliest possible 
date. 


Enlisted men who feel that they may be eli- 
gible to take the entrance examinations should 
study Personnel Circular No. 31-50. Next they 
should ask their educational officer for a copy of 
the informative booklet ‘‘Career For Tomorrow.”’ 
If after a study of Personnel Circular No. 31-50 
and ‘‘Career For Tomorrow.”’ the enlisted man 
feels that he is qualified, he should promptly sub- 
mit his application via his commanding officer. 


Yes, YOU may be eligible for the Academy!! ooo + + Bo Academy Campus 
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Academy Gate Swings 
Open To Enlisted Men 


No Barriers Exist For Young Enlisted Men 
Having Good Educational Background— 
Several Planning to Take Examination in 
February. 


N THE DATE that these words reach all enlisted 

men, the time will be running short for those who 
aspire to take the Academy Entrance Examinations on 
19 and 20 February and who have not already made 
application. 

At the hour of going to press more than ordinary 
interest is being displayed by a number of enlisted men 
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who had only recently learned that the Academy is 
eager to accept enlisted personnel who possess the re- 
quired educational background and can satisfy the 
stringent physical requirements. 

It is expected that approximately fifty enlisted men 
will take the forthcoming evamination, a difficult ex 
amination for men who may have been away from 
formal classroom study for too long a time but an 
examination that is free from any artificial restraints 
and restrictions. 


As anounced in the November edition of U. S. 
COAST GUARD MAGAZINE last month, the Editor 
of this publication will award a suitable wrist watch 
to the Coast Guard enlisted man who achieves the 
highest marks on the entrance exam and is accepted into 
the Academy. In addition, a four-year subscription to 
this MAGAZINE will be awarded to the same man. 

At this time, with the 1951 examinations soon 
to take place, this Editor wants to urge young enlisted 
men to focus attention on the 1952 examinations if 
they find that they have missed the opportunity to take 
the forthcoming exam. Concentration on the 1952 
exams may result in many men having sufficient time 
in which to brush up on their high school studies, may 
enable them to receive advise from their educational 
officers with regard to the best method of “‘boning up” 
for the exams in 1952. 

Coast Guardsmen who will be not above twenty- 
two years of age on 1 July, 1952, are eligible for the 
1952 exam if they possess certain credits as high school 


graduates. Full details about educational and physical 
requirements may be obtained from any educational 
officer at any unit. 

In order to receive the Editor’s prize of a wrist 
watch, the candidate must be an enlisted man in the 
Coast Guard at the time he takes the actual examina- 
tion. He must actually be accepted by the Academy, 
having passed all physical requirements. 

The Editor wants to urge all enlisted men to take 
a renewed interest in the opportunity that the Academy 
affords enlisted men. Old-timers should seek out 
youngsters whom they think have qualities that would 
make them good candidates. 

Recruiting personnel are urged to study enlistees 
with great care and to acquaint many of them with the 
opportunity to enter the Academy. 

Youngsters below the age of twenty-two are ad- 
vised to give serious thought to the wide range of op 
portunity that may be theirs. These youngsters may 
need a little “brushing up”’ on some of the high school 
subjects that have gathered dust since the youngsters 
emerged from formal clasrooms. Many of these youths 
will find that they will be eligible for the examinations 
in 1952 and in 1953!!! 

It is not one day too early to start preparing for 
the 1952 examinations! 

And if you feel you are prepared to take the 1951 
examinations on short notice, contact your educational 
officer TODAY! Largely depending upon the date 
you read these words, there may yet be time to qualify 
for the examinations scheduled for next February. 





QUESTIONS 


ANSWERS 


Q. My wife ts pregnant and I have been informed 
that no maternity cases will be accepted at the U. S. 
Marine Hospital here in Norfolk, Virginia, nor will the 
Naval Hospital accept Coast Guard dependents for 
maternity purposes. I would like to know if the Coast 
Guard ts supposed to remburse me for my expenses in 
this case. 


A. No authority exists in law or regulations where- 
by personnel may be reimbursed for maternity care 
when same is not available in Marine Hospitals. Under 
the law and regulations, maternity care is available only 
in Public Health Service facilities where such services are 
being furnished. 
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Q. Does Headquarters plan to publish an eligibility 
list for Warrant Grade? 

A. Not at this time. Personnel recommended for 
Warrant Grade under Personnel Circular No. 34——50 
should understand that such solicitation was primarily 
for use in case of emergency and that few specialties will 
require consideration in the next several months to es- 
tablish new eligibility lists to fill vacancies normally 
accruing. 


Q. What is the approximate grand total number of 
men holding rates as DCI, DCC (acting) and DCC? 

A. There are 98 DC1’s and 88 DCC’s, of which 
approximately 28 are acting appointments. 


Q. I ama retired Coast Guardsman, retired by rea- 
son of physical disability. I am eligible for vocational 
rehabilitation under Public Law 16. If I take college 
work that has been recommended as the result of VA 
aptitude tests, may I recetve the full amount of my 
Coast Guard retirement pay plus the full amount of the 
tuition for which I am otherwise eligible? 


A. Yes. 


Q. I have been on the list for advancement to RM 1 
since July, 1950. In the meantime I have taken an 
examination for Electronics Technician second-class. 
However, I was later told that I would have to attend 
school in order to qualify as an Electronics Technician. 
I did not want to attend school, so I asked that the 
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Now I am at a loss to 
know tf I have been dropped from the eligibility list for 
future promotion to RMI. I would appreciate an 
answer. 


Whole matter be dropped. 


A. Your advancement to RM1 was authorized to 
be effective 16 November, 1950. Requests for change 
in rating which are disapproved do not affect consider- 
ation for advancement in currently held rating 


QO. Does Headquarters have the address of Eugene 
Colson, ENC, retired? 


A. No record can be found of an Eugene Colson, 
ENC, Retired. There is a record of Eugene Charles 
Colson, who was appointed a Machinist on 1 February, 
1950, and is now serving on the USCGC Bibb. There 
is also a record of Marvin Roger CCoulson, who was 
retired as an ENC from the Yard effective 1 February, 
1950. His present address is 2413 N. W. 37th Street, 
Miami 42, Florida. 


O. Am I eligible to join the Coast Guard Reserve? 
Tam acivilian, 17 years of age, enrolled tn high school. 


A. Statutory age for enlistment in the Reserve is 
from 17 to 62. Present instructions limit enlistment to 
the following: 

(a) Former enlisted personnel of the Coast Guard 
and Coast Guard Reserve not over 45 years of age. 

(b) Veterans 25 and under who have had a mini 
mum of one year active service in one of the other Armed 
Services. * 

(c) Non-veterans 26 to 35 inclusive. * 

These limitations are subject to change in the near 
future. 


Q. Can Headquarters provide the present address of 
James Wheeler who received his recruit training at Cape 
May. N. J.. in May and June, 1949, and was later 
stationed in Boston? 


A. SN James Frank Wheeler (288-000), Cape 
Cod Canal Group, c/o Cape Cod Canal Lifeboat Sta- 
tion, U. S. Coast Guard, Sandwich, Massachusetts. 


O. I have heard that I would get just as much re- 
tirement pay by retiring at the end of 23 years as I 
would by retiring at the end of 25 or 30 years. Is this 
true? How much pay would I get? My rate is BM 1. 


YES. 

For physical disability retirement when percentage 
of disability is 75 or over, the answer is YES. Retired 
pay would be $187.42, which is 75% of $249.90. 

If retired under the provisions of the twenty-year 
law, when receiving an additional 10% for good con- 
duct, the retired pay for 23 years service would be 
$168.68, which is 6714 % of $249.90: for 25 years 
service $181.17, which is 7214 % of $249.90; for 26 
years $187.42, which is 75% of $249.90. If the ten 
percent proviso is not applicable, the percentage would 
be 10% less on all rates unless you had completed 29 
years and 6 months service. 


A. For Age: 


*May be enlisted for Organized Reserve only. 
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O. What is our standing on the eligibility list for 
restoration of our former CPO rating? 


A. The advancement to CPO of four men who 
submitted the above question has been authorized. The 
four are Raymond Pique, CS1; Eric Latty, BM1; Ro 
sendo Barcela, SD1, and Maxwell Fulcher, BM1. By 
the time these words appear in print these men will be 
CPO’s. The standing of four additional men 1s given 
herewith: 

Martin Dye, MM1, is in Group 14 to 16. 

Oliver Skoglund, MM1, is Number 33. 

Claude Broadus, MM1, is Number 17. 

Robert Griffin, GM1, is Number 9. 





Donald Cobaugh Presented Air Medai 


COMMANDER WEED DON COBAUGH 


RY AUTHORITY of the President of the United 

States the Air Medal was recently awarded to Don- 
ald Cobaugh, AD1. Presentation was made by Com- 
mander O. D. Weed, immediately after the latter as- 
sumed command of the Coast Guard Air Detachment at 
Argentia, Newfoundland. 

Cobaugh was decorated for meritorious achievement 
while serving as pilot of a JRF-5 aircraft on 8 Decem- 
ber, 1949. He was engaged in a search for five persons 
who had crash-landed their aircraft in the Atlantic, off 
the Florida coast. 

Cobaugh cited the survivors and observed that they 
had neither life jackets nor other flotation gear of value. 
Furthermore, no surface craft were in the vicinity. Siz 
ing up the situation quickly, Cobaugh made a successful 
open-sea landing, demonstrating outstanding airman- 
ship. He and his crew picked up the five survivors, in- 
cluding two small children, and flew them to safety. 

In addition to the Air Medal, Cobaugh received let- 
ters of commendation from E. H. Foley, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, and Vice Admiral Merlin 
O'Neill, Commandant. 
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by Alex Haley 


BUGLER WHO 
TURNED TO LAW 


A 


FOLLOWING HIS RETURN from the School of Naval Justice at Newport, YN1 Fred 
Pilatsky is congratulated by Commander Leonard T. Jones, Third District Senior Investi- 


gating Officer. 


E afternoon several weeks ago, 

a signpainter attracted a small 
crowd of curious students as he 
worked deftly before a burnished 
wood plaque in a main corridor at 
the U. S. Naval School, Newport, 
R. I. When he finished and stepped 
back, the crowd could see it was the 
25th line on the plaque, in gold 
leaf like the rest: 

PILATSKY, FRED YN1, USCG. 

What had happened was that for 
seven gruelling weeks in the School 
of Naval Justice, the Coast Guards- 
man had carried the bone in his 
teeth, so to speak ,to finish with a 
3.622 average that bested 64 Naval 
commissioned and enlisted class- 
mates for top honors! 

A Third District man, where he 
is attached to the Merchant Marine 
Hearing Unit, Fred Pilatsky is an 
intense and scholarly-looking ex- 
pert stenotypist who, oddly enough, 
began his service career as a bugler. 
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This occurred one morning back 
in 1942, at Manhattan Beach Train- 
ing Station, when a BMC Company 
Commander assembled his raw re- 
cruits and announced loudly that 
volunteers were desired for a newly- 
opened Bugler’s School. 

“T just stood there like everybody 
else,’ Pilatsky recalls. ‘‘But he kept 
watching me.”’ 

After what he estimates as be- 
tween 40 and 50 seconds of this 
discomfiture, Pilatsky ‘‘volun- 
teered.’’ He graduated in six months 
as Bugler Ic, and in that capacity 
moved westward to tootle away 
every friend he made aboard the 
USS General H. L. Scott in the Paci- 
fic, at the San Francisco and Alameda 
Receiving Stations and the Coast 
Guard Army Manning Detachment 
at Tacloban, Leyte, in that order, 
until December, 1945. 

‘My hitch was up then,”’ he says. 
‘The handwriting was on the wall 


for buglers, and they let me re-enlist 
as seaman.” 

The Ellis Island Receiving Sta- 
tion was Pilatsky’s next locale, for 
six months, then the Rockaway, 
Long Island, Lifeboat Station where 
in January, 1947, he made yeoman, 
third class. There followed little 
more than a month’s duty aboard 
the Mendota at Wilmington, N. C., 
before the Elizabeth City Air Sta 
tion SOS'd for a yeoman. Here he 
made second-class in August. 

A little later he was transferred to 
the Sebago, where he stayed twenty 
months and made first-class in June, 
1948. His next move was to the 
Third District Office. He was as 
signed immediately to the Hearing 
Unit. The subsequent specialization 
in Naval Law and related subjects 
was so to his liking that he jumped 
at the opportunity proferred last 
February to apply for the coveted 
special course at Newport. 

Pilatsky says that he trained for 
Rhode Island under no delusions. 
“One Coast Guardsman, a Chief, 
had already been there, and he'd 
squared me away on what to expect. 
Even before that, though, I’d heard 
it was the only Naval course that 
colleges would give you credits for. 

“Then I got there and saw for 
myself,”’ Pilatsky continued. ‘‘Eight 
instructors, all law specialists, rang- 
ing from Commander George Sulli- 
van, the skipper, to a Chief—and 
every one pouring it on. You just 
dug in and hung on the best you 
could. Had to; the minute they fig- 
ured you weren't adapted you were 
disenrolled. Seven got it in my 
class - - -”’. 

Ordeal or not, it was all over 
August 18, and while yeoman Pilat- 
sky declares he had no idea he'd led 
the class, he will admit the shock 
was pleasurable. Typically, though, 
he qualifies this: 

“You don’t think so much about 
yourself, you're just mainly glad it 
was a Coast Guardsman.” 

Now back in his old post on the 
7th floor at 80 Lafayette Street, 
New York City, he is slugging away 
at myriad court duties. And being 
Fred Pilatsky, he’s still making plans 
for the future. 

Assuming these go well, by the 
time you read this he'll be spending 
most of his evenings, (paying his 
own way) in an advanced court re- 
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porters’ school, in midtown Man 
hattan. 
court reporters’ certificate 


His goal here is a certified 
an aw 
fully worthwhile document to have, 
come retirement and new fields to 
conquer, 

This kind of burning the candle 
at both ends leaves a man mighty 
little time at home——which for the 
Pilatsky family is a cozy three-and-a 
half rooms in the New York City 
Housing Project at 130 Lamport 
Boulevard, Staten Island. 
Cheresa Ann and one-year-old son 
Frederick J. don’t mind too much. 
Like others who know him, they 
realize that Fred Pilatsky 1s another 
career Coast Guardsman who knows 


where he wants to go and, at 27, is 


But wife 


already well underway. 


New Air Unit In 
Commission In Texas 
STABLISHMENT 


Coast 


OF a per 

manent Guard Air De 
tachment at Corpus Christi, Texas, 
was announced recently by Captain 
Charles W. Dean, Commander, 8th 
District. 

The new Coast Guard Air De 
tachment which will serve the West 
ern Gulf area was commissioned No 
vember 20 at the U. S. Naval Air 
Station, Corpus Christi, Texas. 

This marks the first time a Coast 
Guard Aid Detachment has been per 
manently established in the Western 
Gulf. Purpose of this action by the 
Coast enhance Coast 
Guard operations in locating over- 
due and disabled vessels, rendering 
assistance On aircraft crashes, trans- 
porting emergency medical cases and 
passing hurricane warnings in that 
area. Formerly, such assistance cases 
requiring the use of Coast Guard air- 
craft had to be handled by planes 
dispatched from bases at Biloxi, 
Miss., or St. Petersburg, Fla. 

The detachment will consist of a 
PBY5AG amphibian aircraft especi- 
ally equipped for search and rescue 
operations. Two complete aircraft 
crews totaling eight enlisted crew 
members and four pilots are being 
ordered to Corpus Christi to operate 
the detachment. A complete air 
crew will be on duty at all times for 
emergency operations. 

Commanding officer of the Corpus 
Christi Air Detachment will be Lieu- 
tenant William N. Durham. Lieu- 


Guard is to 
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rHERE 
attention. 
mond, 

Alaska. 


AT DISTRICT HEADQUARTERS in New Orleans, Commander J. F. 
trates on a chart how the new Coast Guard 


serve the Western Gulf area. 


to Corpus Christi as commanding officer of the Detachment. 


Leo Thompson. 


tenant Durham has been a Coast 
Guard aviator for 17 years. Other 
officers being sent to Corpus Christi 
are Lieutenant Arthur Hancock and 
Lieutenant (jg) William E. Sale. 
At Corpus Christi, the Air De 


APPEARS TO BE complete agreement 
Rear Admiral Joseph Greenspun (left) confers with Rear 


off to the right needs 
Admiral Alfred Rich- 


that something 


Assistant Commandant, during the latter's inspection tour of facilities at Juneag, 


McCue (center) illus- 


Air Detachment at Corpus Christi, Texas, will 
At left is Lieutenant William Durham, who has been sent 


At right is Chief Petty Officer 


tachment will operate under the 
operational control of the Rescue Co- 
ordination Center of the Office of the 
Commander Eighth Coast Guard 
District in New Orleans, La. 

—by Bob Niemeyer. 
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WAVE: “Whatever became of 
those old-fashioned girls who 
fainted when a boy kissed them?” 
WAC: ‘Whatever became of the 
old-fashioned boys who could make 
"em faint?” 
7 4 + 


Cox: I can read you like a book. 
Wave: OK, but there’s no need 
to thumb the pages. 


* a * 
“What's the difference between a 
farmer and an agriculturist?’’ the 
teacher asked a bright pupil. 
“That’s easy! A farmer makes 
money on his farm and spends it in 
town. An agriculturist makes money 
in town and spends it on a farm.”’ 


* * * 


“I demand a refund on this suit 
of clothes. I’ve only worn it a 
month and already it looks rusty.”’ 

“Well, didn’t I guarantee it 
would wear like iron?” 


“See here, sir! It says on this ap- 
plication you just filled out that you 
are supporting two wives. That’s 
bigamy!” 

“Oh, no. My son just got 
married.”’ 


* * * 


He: ‘‘Where can I get in touch 
with you again?” 

She: “I don’t know; I'm rather 
ticklish.”’ 


* * * 


“T caught my boy friend flirting.” 
“T caught mine that way, too.” 
* x * 


Driver of the car (unfamiliar 
with the road): “‘I take the next 
turn, don’t [?” 

Muffiled male voice from the back 
seat; ‘Like hell you do!” 


* * * 


Women are different from a 
house. A house gets plastered first, 
then painted. 


* * * 


A Chief who had completed 30 
years of faithful service retired with 
a comfortable fortune of $60,000. 
He amassed this large sum through 
his courage, enterprise, initiative, 
military efficiency, the careful invest- 
ment of his savings, and the death 
of an uncle who left him $59,999. 











“THAT'LL TEACH YOU to try and steal my COAST GUAKD MAGAZINE before I finish 


with it!” 
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“Does this package belong to 
The name is obliterated.”’ 
My name is 


you? 

“Can't be mine. 
O'Brien.” 

* £ * 4 

“My girl's lipstick seems to have a 
better taste than other girls’.”’ 

“Yeah, doesn’t it.” 

2% * 


Conductor: “‘Can’t you see the 
sign that says ‘No Smoking?’ ”’ 

Passenger: ‘‘Sure, but there's an- 
other dizzy sign that says ‘Wear 
Nemo Corsets,’ so I ain’t paying any 
attention to any of them.” 


* * a * 


“Do you file your nails?’ 
“No, I just cut them off and 
throw them away.” 


* * * * 


Dean (to Co-ed): 
ing that letter to a man? 

Co-ed: “‘It’s to a former room- 
mate of mine.”’ 

Dean: ‘Answer my question.” 


“Are you writ 


oe 


“Glasses certainly help to cure 
that tired feeling,’ declares an 
oculist. “‘The trouble being, of 
course that most people can’t afford 
to keep filling them.” 

* a & * 

Vacationer: 
around here?” 

Native: ‘‘Naw, best we can do 
is babies.”’ 


“Any big men born 


* * a * 


“How did you 
tire?”’ 

“Ran over a milk bottle.” 

“Didn't you see it?” 

“Naw, the kid had it under his 


coat.”’ 


puncture that 


* * * * * 


Hickory, dickory, dock, 

Three mice ran up the clock. 

The clock struck one, 

And the other two escaped with 
minor injuries. 

S & * “*s “-3¢ 

Friend: ‘‘Has your wife changed 
very much since you married her?” 

Husband: ‘‘I’ll say—my habits, 


my friends and my hours.” 
* * * * * 


The hot dog never bites or growls 
When anybody sights it. 

Indeed on the contrary 

It feeds the hand that bites it. 
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A Tall Tale Told 


LAD ON THE cutter Northwind is responsible 
for this yarn about love-making technique among 
the Eskimos. He relates that when a young man falls 
in love with an Eskimo girl and wishes to marry her, 
he must find out where she lives, kidnap her and make 
with her. According to the 
Northwind lad, a certain young Eskimo tried this. 
After spotting a girl that suited his fancy he took a 
sled and eight dogs and arriving at the ice palace where 


a successful getaway 


the idol of his heart lived, he crawled in on his hands 
and knees very cautiously, picked her up where she lay 
all bundled up in robes, carried her tenderly to the sled, 
and started off 

Everything was lovely, apparently they were not 
being pursued, and about the time the sun was showing 
over the fields in the east he had gone about 18 
miles. Then he thought he would take a look at his 
So he stopped the dogs and went 
But on 
He had 


precious treasure. 
back and pulled the robes back one by one. 
pulling back the last one, his joy vanished. 
kidnapped the old man! 

Editor’s Note- 
tale? E. L. 


Can any of our readers beat this tall 


Convention News 


oo ETE coverage of the recent Convention of the 
Coast Guard League will appear in our February edition. 
Watch for interesting photos and news features. 


HERE’S CHIEF BO’'SUN’S MATE Milton C. Orchard, of the Elev- 
enth District, all set to escort ninety recruits from Southern Cali- 
fornia back to boot camp at Cape May, N. J. This was the largest 
group to leave Los Angeles for recruit training since World War II. 
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50 Years of Leadership 


in Marine Navigation Aids! 


The Submarine Signal Di- 
vision of the Raytheon Manu- 
facturing Company has been 
the leader in marine elec- 
tronics for half a century. 

Pioneer in underwater sig- 
nalling and sound detection, 
it built the first practical echo 
depth sounder and disclosed 
the wor!d’s first complete 
radar system. 

This leadership manifests 
itself in constant improve- 
ments in design and advanced 
methods of manufacture to 
insure quality production at 
all times. Seafaring men every- 
where can depend upon the 
continued reliability of Sub- 
marine Signal equipment. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
tTrademark of the Raytheon Manufac- 


turing Company denoting its commercial 
search radar. 


Mariners Pathfinder Radart 


SUBMARINE SIGNAL DIVISION 
RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING CO. 
DEPT. 6460-W, WALTHAM 54, MASSACHUSETTS 


Credit should go to a couple of the Los Angeles Kecruiting office 
yeomen for getting the recruits enlisted and ready for travel in a 
week's time. Robert H. Fashbaugh, first class, and Norman W. 
Tyler, third class, even worked throughout the night on occasion. 
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WAVE: “Whatever became of 
those old-fashioned girls who 
fainted when a boy kissed them?” 

WAC: ‘Whatever became of the 
old-fashioned boys who could make 
‘em faint?” 

> * * 


Cox: I can read you like a book. 
Wave: OK, but there’s no need 
to thumb the pages. 


+ * * 


“What's the difference between a 
farmer and an agriculturist?’’ the 
teacher asked a bright pupil. 

“That’s easy! A farmer makes 
money on his farm and spends it in 
town. An agriculturist makes money 
in town and spends it on a farm.” 


* * * 


“TI demand a refund on this suit 
of clothes. I’ve only worn it a 
month and already it looks rusty.”’ 

“Well, didn’t I guarantee it 
would wear like iron?” 


“See here, sir! It says on this ap- 
plication you just filled out that you 
are supporting two wives. That’s 
bigamy!” 

“Oh, no. My son just got 
married.”’ 


* * * 


He: ‘Where can I get in touch 
with you again?”’ 
She: “I don’t know; I’m rather 
ticklish.” 
* * * 


“T caught my boy friend flirting.” 
“T caught mine that way, too.”’ 
* * * 


Driver of the car (unfamiliar 
with the road): ‘“‘I take the next 
turn, don’t [?”’ 

Mufflled male voice from the back 
seat; ‘‘Like hell you do!”’ 


* ok * 


Women are different from a 
house. A house gets plastered first, 
then painted. 


* * * 


A Chief who had completed 30 
years of faithful service retired with 
a comfortable fortune of $60,000. 
He amassed this large sum through 
his courage, enterprise, initiative, 
military efficiency, the careful invest- 
ment of his savings, and the death 
of an uncle who left him $59,999. 

















“THAT'LL TEACH YOU to try and steal my COAST GUARD MAGAZINE before I finish 


with it!” 
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“Does this package belong to 
you? The name is obliterated.” 

“Can't be mine. My name is 
O’Brien.” 


* * * * 


‘My girl's lipstick seems to have a 
better taste than other girls’.”’ 
“Yeah, doesn’t it.” 


* * K 


Conductor: “‘Can't you see the 
sign that says ‘No Smoking?’ ”’ 

Passenger: ‘‘Sure, but there's an- 
other dizzy sign that says ‘Wear 
Nemo Corsets,’ so I ain’t paying any 
attention to any of them.” 


* * Bo + 


“Do you file your nails?’ 
“No, I just cut them off and 
throw them away.” 


k . = * 


Dean (to Co-ed) : ‘Are you writ- 
ing that letter to a man?”’ 

Co-ed: ‘“‘It’s to a former room- 
mate of mine.”’ 

Dean: *‘Answer my question.” 


Kk * 


“Glasses certainly 
that tired feeling,” 
oculist. ““The trouble being, of 
course that most people can’t afford 
to keep filling them.” 

* + * * 


help to cure 
declares an 


Vacationer: ‘‘Any big men born 
around here?” 

Native: ‘‘Naw, best we can do 
is babies.” 

x 

“How did you 
tire?”’ 

‘Ran over a milk bottle.”’ 

“Didn't you see it?”’ 

“Naw, the kid had it under his 
coat.” 


puncture that 


* * * * * 


Hickory, dickory, dock, 
Three mice ran up the clock. 
The clock struck one, 
And the other two escaped with 
minor injuries. 
* * ok x x 


Friend: ‘“‘Has your wife changed 

very much since you married her?” 

Husband: ‘‘I’ll say—my habits, 
my friends and my hours.” 
* * + * * 


The hot dog never bites or growls 
When anybody sights it. 

Indeed on the contrary 

It feeds the hand that bites it. 
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A Tall Tale Told 


LAD ON THE cutter Northwind is responsible 
for this yarn about love-making technique among 
the Eskimos. He relates that when a young man falls 
in love with an Eskimo girl and wishes to marry her, 
he must find out where she lives, kidnap her and make 
with her. ording to the 
Northwind lad, a certain young Eskimo tried this. 
After spotting a girl that suited his fancy he took a 
sled and eight dogs and arriving at the ice palace where 


a successful getaway 


the idol of his heart lived, he crawled in on his hands 
and knees very cautiously, picked her up where she lay 
all bundled up in robes, carried her tenderly to the sled, 
and started off 

Everything was lovely, apparently they were not 
being pursued, and about the time the sun was showing 
over the ice fields in the east he had gone about 18 
miles. Then he thought he would take a look at his 
precious treasure. So he stopped the dogs and went 
back and pulled the robes back one by one. But on 
pulling back the last one, his joy vanished. He had 
kidnapped the old man! 

Editor’s Note- 
tale? E. L. 


-Can any of our readers beat this tall 


Convention News 


OMPLETE coverage of the recent Convention of the 
Coast Guard League will appear in our February edition. 


Watch for interesting photos and news features. 


HERE'S CHIEF BO’SUN’S MATE Milton C. Orchard, of the Eley- 
enth District, all set to escort ninety recruits from Southern Cali- 
ot camp at Cape May, N. J. This was the largest 


group to leave Los Angeles for recruit training since World War II. 
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50 Years of Leadership 


in Marine Navigation Aids! 


The Submarine Signal Di- 
vision of the Raytheon Manu- 
facturing Company has been 
the leader in marine elec- 
tronics for half a century. 

Pioneer in underwater sig- 
nalling and sound detection, 
it built the first practical echo 
depth sounder and disclosed 
the wor!d’s first complete 
radar system. 

This leadership manifests 
itself im constant improve- 
ments in design and advanced 
methods of manufacture to 
insure quality production at 
all times. Seafaring men every- 
where can depend upon the 
continued reliability of Sub- 
marine Signal equipment. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
tTrademark of the Raytheon Manufac- 


turing Company denoting its commercial 
search radar. 


Mariners Pathfinder Rodaet 
SUBMARINE SIGNAL DIVISION 
RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING CO. 
DEPT. 6460-W, WALTHAM 54, MASSACHUSETTS 


Credit should go to a couple of the Los Angeles Kecruiting office 
yeomen for getting the recruits enlisted and ready for travel in a 
week's time. Robert H. Fashbaugh, first class, and Norman W. 
Tyler, third class, even worked throughout the night on occasion. 
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British Government 
Honors Guardsman 


LEO I, THOMPSON 


T FORMAL ceremonies at 8th 
District Headquarters in New 
Orleans, Chief Aviation Machinist's 
Mate Leo I. Thompson was pre- 
sented a silver cigarette case from 
the British Government in recogni- 
tion of his role in a dramatic air-sea 
rescue of a badly burned British sea- 
man. 

Presentation of the award was 
made by Captain Charles W. Dean, 
8th District Commander. 

Chief Thompson served as crew 
member of a PBM which, despite 
heavy seas on 7 April, 1948, landed 
near the British motor vessel Silver 
Sandal in the Gulf of Mexico and 
removed an injured seaman. 

During the landing the plane was 
badly damaged. The PBM's left 
wing tip and half the port rudder 
was tornaway. Ailerons, struts and 
other parts of the plane were badly 
damaged. 

Despite the damage, the pilot, 
Lieutenant Charles McDowell, made 
a successful take-off with the seaman 
aboard. 

“We didn’t know whether the 
plane would make it back to our base 
at Miami or not,” explained 
Thompson, “‘but we couldn't bail 
out because of the injured man.” 

The crew stuck by their crippled 
ship and somehow managed to nurse 
the plane into a safe landing. 

Similar awards as to the one given 
Thompson was presented to the 
pilots and other crew members at an- 
other ceremony recently in Miami, 
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Fla. However, Thompson at the 
time was enroute to Corpus Christi, 
Texas, where he has been assigned as 
crew member of the new Coast 
Guard Air Detachment established 
there. 


Thompson is a veteran of 23 
years Coast Guard service. He is 
married and the father of two 
daughters—Sandra K., 16, and Pa- 
tricia A., 10. Old-timers will re- 
member Thompson as the Guard's 
heavyweight boxing champion in 
1932. 


—by Bob Niemeyver. 


Eleventh District 
Getting New Depot 


LONG RANGE program for the 

Coast Guard to construct a new 
depot in the Long Beach-Los An- 
geles Harbor area was announced re- 
cently by the Eleventh Coast Guard 
District officials at Long Beach, 
Calif. When the entire project is 
completed, the Coast Guard will 
have facilities for the consolidation 
of all maintenance and repair activi- 
ties in the Los Angeles area at one 
central base. 


The first step in the long range 
program, expected to extend over 
several years, is a 240 by 30-foot 


concrete and steel reinforced wharf, 
now being constructed just south of 
the present Coast Guard depot on the 
west side of Terminal Island at an 
approximate cost of $85,000. 


At the project’s completion, plans 
call for the wharf to be enlarged and 
extended to about three times its 
present length, making it about 720 
feet, enough area to accomodate most 
of the Coast Guard's vessels which 
are currently docking at Pier B, Long 
Beach; and the Coast Guard moor- 
ings, San Pedro. 


Upon completion of the wharf, 
some time this winter, work will be- 
gin on a small-boat basin to be lo- 
cated between the wharf and the 
island, equipped to handle many of 
the Coast Guard's smaller craft. 

Following the boat basin, shop 
buildings are next in the plan for 
construction, where repair work of 
all types will be carried out. 

For many years the Coast Guard 
has felt the need for a new and ad- 
ditional depot to take the heavy bur- 
den of work off the depot currently 
in Operation just north of the new 
construction. Primarily designed as 
a buoy depot, where buoys of all 
sizes and types are handled the old 
depot has had to repair small craft, 
and carry on all activities normally 
allotted a much larger base. 


A FOUR-MAN COMMITTEE operating out of Syracuse, N. Y., has been doing outstand- 
ing work in acquainting young men throughout the Empire State with the opportunity to 


take Academy entrance examinations in February. 
Coast Guard officer who served in Europe; 


Left to right: Samuel Betts, former 


Forrest Vosler, winner of the Congressional 


Medal of Honor; W. Snowden Smith, first American flier shot down at Pearl Harbor, and 
Nicholas Valentine, national vice-commander of the Coast Guard League. 
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OVER 75 YEARS OF PROGRESSIVE NAVAL THINKING! 


OR OVER seventy-five years the United States Naval 
Institute has brought before the Navy and the public the 
most important and progressive information and opinion on 
affairs connected with the Navy and the national security. 


In the very first issue of the Naval Institute Proceedings 
(1873), Admiral Stephen B. Luce advocated a full system 
of training for enlisted personnel 
enabling legislation in 1875). In the Proceedings William 
S. Sims (then a Lieutenant-Commander) first argued for 
systematized gunnery training and also for the all-big gun 
ship and eventually President Theodore Roosevelt saw 
both ideas put into effect. 


(Congress passed the 


Mahan’s eye-opening works on The Influence of Sea 
Power On History? He had already advanced much of his 
theories in previous articles in the Proceedings. 

Submarines? Chester W. Nimitz was writing about 
them in the Proceedings when he was only a Lieutenant. 

New types of ships? The Proceedings gave first pre- 
views of them in articles and prize essays by A. P. Niblack 
(then a Lieutenant), Assistant Naval Constructor F. T. 
Bowles, and the British naval historian William L. Clowes. 


Naval Organization? Ernest J. King won a Naval Insti 
tute prize with an essay on that subject when he was only a 


Lieutenant. 


Vital problems of the present and the future they 
always have been and always will be discussed and debated 
in the Naval Institute Proceedings by the authors best quali- 
fied to speak. History in the past and present history in the 
making the Proceedings is a constant record scen through 
the eyes of the men who were there 

No wonder Fleet Admirals King, Nimitz. and Halsey all 
recommend that all officers, both Regular and Reserve, as well 
as all patriotic civilians who have a special concern with the 
Navy and the National security, become members of the U. S. 
Naval Institute and steady readers of the Naval Institute Pro- 
ceedings. Membership dues are but $3.00 per year, which 
brings with it without additional cost a full year’s subscrip- 
tion to the United States Institute Proceedings with its 144 
pages of unusual photographs and vital articles, essays, and 
comments. 

You are invited to use the application blank printed 
immediately below. 


C-G 


U. S. NAVAL INSTITUTE, 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 


in the Navy. 
of receipt of their resignations. 


NAME 
PROFESSION 


ADDRESS 





APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Date 


I hereby apply for membership in the U. S. Naval Institute and enclose $3.00 in payment of dues for the 
first year, PROCEEDINGS to begin with the 
objects and purposes of the Institute, namely, the advancement of professional, literary, and scientific knowledge 
I am a citizen of the United States and understand that 


members are liable for dues until the date 


issue. I am interested in the 
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This Chief Scores With a 
Nifty Reply to Reformers 
St. Louis, Mo. 
AS WE NEAR All Hallows Eve the 
WCTU (Witches Come To Us) 
mount their mouldy brooms to sweep the 
Omar had 
these people pegged when he observed 
“Then let the Dervish flour— 
From my base Metal may be filed a Key 
To the Door HE howls without!’”’ 
These people lack even the most basic 
principles of Democracy who strut about de- 
crying the actions of the rest of us. It is 
my opinion that he found howling loudest 
for prohibition usually stands closest to the 
still! 


suds away from servicemen. 


Yours truly, 


WM. W. FULLER, BTC. 
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Dislikes Keene’s Open Letter 
About Career in Coast Guard 
Sandusky Bay Light Station, 
Sandusky, Ohio. 
N REGARD to AN OPEN LETTER TO 
ALL HANDS in the November issue, 

Tom Keene, BMC, tells of wondering if he 
could have done better with his life if he 
had followed some other pursuit. He states 
that he graduated from High School in 
Lubec, Maine,—last man in his class, and it 
seems it was all a big joke. He feels he has 
done as well as the rest. Well, he probably 
has—but evidently he is not sure! The only 
concrete thing he seems sure of is that he 
will retire some day and he’s sure he won't 
starve. He will have spent some twenty-odd 
years coming to this decision and when he 
winds up in his wheel chair will have his 
memories to comfort him. 


Also, in the same article he states the offi- 
cers recognize a man who has a background 
of common sense and education; that a man 
should be a high school graduate, and if he 
is trained in anything besides pool playing 
and cigarette smoking his path should be 
strewn with roses. Don’t officers recognize 
a man who can do his job in a practical man- 
ner and lead men through a routine or 
emergent job or situation dependably? 

The most valuable education a man can 
yet is through applying himself to a job and 
absorbing what he can learn from men with 
more experience than himself. Granted that 
common sense is a great asset——-but—all men 
have varying amounts of that! These are 
the things, it seems to me, that make a good, 
sound, reliable man who can be depended 
upon, whether they play a good game of 
pool or whether they smoke Camels, Luckies, 
Fatimas or Hay! I can’t believe there are 
men in the Coast Guard with nothing but 
training in pool playing and smoking. 

Isn't it up to men like Keene to try and 
teach the younger men to do their jobs com- 
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petently, and lead them by his own conduct 
and knowledge to a better understanding of 
what's what with the Coast Guard? 


Well, as an American United States Coast 
Guardsman with ten years of service, who 
comes from ANYPLACE, U.S.A., I'm as 
that I 


KNOW there are more things in serving our 


qual.fied as all Americans to state 
country than being content to look forward 
to the day when I can rack up in a wheel- 


Life is 


a wonderful thing in our country, all of our 


chair and draw my retirement pay. 


lives, and any man who feels he is suffering 
through it just to sit in a wheelchair at the 
end of it without starving has certainly 
Whether he be civilian, 


have 


missed something. 
in the 
LET'S 
We don’t have 
we have pursued the right 
course through life. 


serviceman, or what you, life 
United States is the best there is, so 

ALL ENJOY ALL OF IT! 
to wonder if 
Whatever we do, the 
opportunity is ours to live full, free, Amer- 
ican lives. For this we should all thank 


God! 


WM. G. DAVIDSON, EN1. 


Editor's Note: We think Reader David- 
8on is a trifle harsh on Tom Keene. Keene's 
philosophy enables him to realize that there 
are many phases of life and that no man can 
be positive that his own phase of fe is 
superior to another. We think Keene has an 
Open mind; we think he appreciates the true 
worth of a Coast Guard career but is intel- 
ligent enough to realize that there are other 
By. t..) 


Worlhy fields of endeavor 
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Tom Keene Gets a Second 
Reptimand From Same Critic 


Sandusky Bay Light Station, 
Sandusky, Ohio. 
FTER READING the letter by Tom 
Keene, BMC, of Lubec, Maine, I just 
had to write a reply. His statements that 
the Maine boys are the only good prospects 
for Coast Guard service must have hurt a 
lot of feelings. 
Personally, I can't believe Maine boys are 


any different than any other red-blooded 
American boys, either mentally, physically, 
morally, or professionally. There are thous- 
ands of boys from along the rivers and lakes 
that are located in our western country who 
are just as apt at rowing a small boat. 

I could show Keene plenty of boys from 
along our western rivers who can keep up 
with—if boy 
boat. Around the Great Lakes boys are born 
There is 
coastline bordering the Great Lakes than 
there is along the Maine coast. 


with the 


not surpass—-a Maine in a 


sailing a_ boat. certainly more 
It stands to 


reason, larger population and 


coastal mileage that there are more boys 
available who can handle a boat from that 
area. Don't you think that the boys of this 


country are just about the same all over? 
Just plain American boys. 

Keene's mention of duty on a Lightship 
“Dovey.” With than 
liberty, excellent mail 


service, living conditions that couldn't be 


sure sounds more 


generous sea pay, 
better, plenty of books, radios, leisure time 
after hours, good fishing, swimming and the 
kind of life in the 
Plenty of yachts passing in summer, and he 


healthiest open air. 


says it is so pleasant to see the personnel on 


deck in fancy bathing suits drinking those 
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nasty bottles of ice cold beer or sipping those 
insidious cocktails from tall glasses! 

It sure must be just wonderful! 

What are you guys doing? Are you on 
location for some movie or something? With 
all that glamour it must be Heaven. With 
a guy with a mind like Keene’s aboard you'll 
all be ‘‘daffy’’ soon. It’s a shame all people 
can't grow old gracefully. 

WM. G. DAVIDSON, EN1. 

(Editor's Note: 
Reader Davidson has taken Tom Keene to 
task, this time seizing upon Keene’s letter 
that declared Maine produced the best Coast 
Guard recruits. Keene had his tongue in his 
cheek when he bragged about his home state 
and he had a twinkle in his eye when he de- 
scribed the luxury of life aboard a lightship! 
Keene is a little bit like Will Rogers in that 
he mixes humor with sincerity,—and you’ ve 
got to be able to differentiate between his 
comedy and hs sincerity. E. L.) 


For the second time, 


The West Also Produces 
Good Sailors, Says Chief 


Los Angeles Light Station, 
San Pedro, California. 
ion NOT MUCH of a correspondent but 
in November's issue of the Magazine 
Tom Keene, BMC, penned a rather chaileng- 
Many 
doubtedly irritated by Keene's infamous de- 
Simmer down, Ship- 
mates, he is obviously lacking in knowledge 


ing letter. a western lad was un- 


scription of them. 


of the Western Seaboard and its populace. 
The charge that western lads’ idea of a BM 
is a Cassidy or Autry is a figment of Keene's 
imagination. Brought up among the cactus, 
Let’s 
ignore that completely, with advice to the 
Chief that he’s on the wrong tack, or track 
as they would say up in Maine. He has 
noticed that none of the western boys can 
row a boat. 


gila monsters, and rattlesnakes, huh? 


That’s another gross exag- 
geration, and an opinion one could expect 
from anyone who hasn’t yet been led out of 
the Maine woods, mentally. 

Chief, I too, joined the Coast Guard from 
a little fishing village. My home town is in 
the state of Washington. For your geo- 
graphical information, that state is bordered 
on the west by the Pacific Ocean, the south 
by the Columbia River. That's a lot of 
water. 

I admit the winters are not as cold as in 
Maine but the fall, winter, and spring storms 
get mighty severe. I’m sure even a Maine 
hearty could get all the seagoing he wants 
and then some up there. We learned to 
swim and row a boat when kids, too. Many 
of us joined the Coast Guard. Young lads 
from up and down the Washington, Oregon, 
and California coast could handle an oar 
when they came in. Any state with navi- 
gable waters turns out men who are familiar 
with small boats but they all gain in experi- 
ence and knowledge after they are in. Just 
because one understands the fundamentals of 
a rowboat really doesn’t give him much of 
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an edge on the next man. I’m not speaking 


through the side of my mouth when I say 
westerners don’t have to have manure spread 
on the gang plank to get them aboard! 

In closing, Chief, and I bear no hard feel- 
ings, are you sure, while focusing the 
binoculars on those passing yachts you speak 
of, that the fancy bathing suits haven't dis- 
torted your vision and clear thinking? Think 
it over, Mate, and give the crew a break with 
I have the same trouble here! 


HENRY HEIKKILA, BMC. 


those glasses. 


Crew of Lightship Pay 
Tribute to Boston Lady 

Boston, Mass. 
Wt ARE WRITING this letter to express 
thanks 
We mean Mrs. Powers, who has 


our most hearty to a kindly 
woman. 
been working in the Boston District pay of 
fice for many years and has done great things 
for the lightships, especially the Nantucket. 
Mrs. Powers has been very kind in doing 
many favors and we are hoping that the boys 
who have worked with her in that office will 
back us up by writing a little story of the 
time she has spent working in the pay office. 
We sincerely thank her for her co-operation 
and hope she will be on the job for many 
more years. 

EUGENE J. BIEHIKI, SN, 

and Crew of Lightship 534. 


Need For Hospital Facilities 
May Be Relieved in Future 
Long Beach, California. 
HIS IS NOT a gripe but strictly a sub- 
ject that I would like to have brought 
out for open discussion. 

As you and many others in the Coast 
Guard know, there are many stations and 
home ports where there is little or no in- 
patient treatment available for dependents 
near the station or home port. 

Here in the 11th District our dependents 
get outpatient treatment, but must go almost 
400 miles to San Francisco for hospital- 
This is better than nothing but the 
separation and cost seems to be quite un- 


ization. 


necessary. 

My question is this: Is there any possi- 
bility of the Coast Guard backing a group 
insurance for medical and hospitalization 
needs. I personally am paying $25 every 
quarter for Blue Cross insurance for my 
wife and child. This cost could undoubted- 
ly be lowered by an insurance plan of our 
own. Just as a suggestion, the Welfare Fund 
could defray part of the premiums. 

CLEO HACK, JR., BM1. 


(Editor’s Note: As indicated on Page 
Eleven of our December edition, Headquar- 
ters hopes to solve the medical problem 
through Congressional action that will make 
it possible for Coast Guardsmen and their 
dependents to be treated at any government 
hospital anywhere. E. L.) 
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An Old-Timer Reflects Upon 

Ships and Men of Other Days 
ENTERED the Service (Revenue Cutter) 
in 1907, after a “‘hitch’’ in the Far East 
in the Navy. I enlisted on the old Mohawk 
off Staten Island. This vessel was then get- 
ting the wireless installed by the Telefunken 
people and the Gresham in Boston was hav- 
ing one installed by the Marconi people. 
Which was first is of little importance—but 
the Mohawk was the first to respond to a 
distress call early in 1908 while cruising off 
the Rhode Island coast. The steamer Ruby 

Red Cross Line (I think it was) had hit 
on Sow and Pigs Rock in Vineyard Sound 
we took all her passengers and crew to New 
Bedford, Mass. The Ruby was of course 
We had in the Service then 131 offi- 
cers and some 900 men. The Mohawk per- 
formed great service in the two years I was 
on her—at least two rescues would today 
merit medals for all hands—but only com- 
mendations were handed out then. She 
went to Davy Jones’ locker during World 
War One, being rammed amidships by a 
freighter near Ambrose Light. 

When the Coast Guard was formed by 
Act of Congress, the personnel naturally was 
greater because of the binding together of 
the Revenue Cutter Service and the Life Sav- 
ing Service, which was a logical and proper 
thing to do. 

During my early years of service I served 
with and came in contact with many officers 


lost. 


and men of the ‘‘wooden ship and iron men’ 
days. Some of them were reaily great men 
and feared nothing and it was the foundation 
they had laid and the reputation they had 
built up that made the service appealing to 
the Congress and the people. One of these 
officers had the Medal of 
Honor (and at that time only a score had 


Congressional 


been issued). Another became Commandant 
and he ( Berthoff ) 
who had commanded the relief expedition 


was a really great man 
Alaska to Point Barrow to 
there by the 
upon him a 
special Gold Medal for this exploit. 

While on this thought 


mates with a boatswain of rare character and 


across part of 


rescue some whalers caught 


winter Congress bestowed 


I was also ship- 


the possessor of 
kind, ‘Professor of Sealology.’’ bestowed 
upon him by the President of the United 
States (President Taft) as the first person to 
This gov- 
ernment was spending thousands yearly for 
this purpose to learn the secret.| This boats- 
wain turned the trick——brought two seals to 
the United States. He was sent across coun- 
try with them by special train and was wined 
and dined in Washington 


the only diploma of its 


ever raise fur seals in captivity. 


The government 
had a $50,0000 prize for the one who could 
do this—but the boatswain did not get that. 
Being in a military service it was agreed he 
was not entitled to the prize, so he was 
placed on actual expenses for some months 
and, to celebrate this, he drank up $300 in 
hard stuff treating all hands on the train! 
Yes. we had some very great officers and 
men whose records and deeds can stand be- 
those of the best and be found not 
wanting. I have witnessed daring rescues by 
ships I have been on, besides the personal 
ones of men jumping overboard to save 
others with ice 


side 


all about——but medals in 
those times were rarely ever given, regard- 
and cases would 
hang fire for four or five years before final 
action. Times have changed and much for 
the better. 


less of the circumstances, 


H. D. BROWNLEY, CPC, 
(Retired) . 











Shipmate Dept. 


Where Mutual Transfers Start 
and Shipmates Are Located 











HE FIRST step in arranging a mutual 

transfer is for two men of like ratings 
to communicate with one another. In this 
column appear the names and addresses of 
men eager to correspond with others who 
desire transfers. The addresses enclosed in 
parenthesis indicate the areas to which the 
men wish to be transferred. 

This column is being restored to these 
pages by popular demand. Because of space 
limitations, we urge men to make use of this 
feature only when they have serious intent 
to obtain a mutual transfer. 

H. K. KING, BMI, of the CGC-83503, 
Nantucket, Mass. (Ship or station on coast 
of Maine). 

ALEX WALKER, SA, CGC Spar, De- 
pot, Woods Hole, Mass. (8th or 9th Dis- 
trict). 
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From Radio to Television For the Chief 


CHIEF CRAVEN submits to the make-up talents of a facial expert 
prior to one of his appearances on television. 


ANY RADIO entertainers seem to be having trouble 

in the conversion from radio to ever-expanding 

television, but not so with Chief Yeoman Hugh Craven, 

of the Eleventh District office, Long Beach, Calif. He's 

made the switch with exceptional ease. Just recently he 

appeared on two Hollywood television programs in the 
same week. 

The Chief has a fine baritone voice which he first 
began using for radio work about 14 years back, shortly 
before joining the Coast Guard. 

Since he’s been in the service, Chief Craven has ap- 
peared on programs at radio stations in Toledo while 
serving aboard the 125-foot cutter Frederick Lee on the 
Great Lakes; while stationed aboard the cutter Tampa 


at Mobile; while working in the 8th District office at 
New Orleans; and even while attending Yeoman School 
at Groton he was holding down a sustaining program 
on a New London station. 

At 17, Craven delivered pear-shaped tones for a 
popular band of the day, Emerson Gill, at Webster 
Hall, Detroit — the Chief's home town. 

During most of the recent war Chief Craven served 
on the transport Joseph Dickman and sang with the 
dance band aboard the ship. 

He wears ribbons for the northern and southern in- 
vasions of France, landings at Salerno, and the invasion 
of Okinawa. 

Preceding one of his recent television appearances, 
the Chief's saltiness was challenged. Craven had just 
finished a bite to eat at a small restaurant across the 
street from KTSL, the Hollywood TV station on 
which he was appearing. A few moments before, he'd 
had the customary television facial make-up applied, 
which is quite noticeable to the naked eye and might 
convince some that Craven was merely another actor 
made up for action in a television sea saga. As he was 
placing his money down, the cashier, a definite oldster, 
looked him up and down, filled his eye with doubt and 
said, ‘Ya’ in the Reserves?”’ 

“No, I’m in the regulars,’’ Craven answered back. 

Came another question: ‘How long ya’ been in?”’ 
was the Chief’s comeback. 
well ya’ had much sea duty?” 


” 


“About 14 years now, 
“Yeah 
‘Enough to last me for quite a while.”’ 

“Well, ya’ don’t look very salty to me,’’ was the 
last thing Craven heard, for by this time he was out the 
door and heading back to the studio. 

To be convincing, the Chief would probably have 
had to come in blinking salt off his eyelashes, but then 
even television make-up artists could probably arrange 
that. 

—by John Foster, JO3. 





NOW ON DUTY at Coast Guard Head- 


LEADERS IN THE organization known as Coast Guard Wives of D. C. are Mrs. B. F. 


quarters, Captain Earl K. Rhodes was in 
command of the Cutter NORTHWIND dur- 
ing the 1950 cruise through the Bering Sea. 
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Engel (left), past president, and Mrs. H. J. Webb, president. 
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( or the 
Editor's 


Shoult er 


ED. LLOYD 


HERE WE were sitting in Harrigan’s enjoying a few brews. Perhaps 

you know Harrigan’s, that place on the Washington waterfront where 

the guys from visiting buoy tenders gather to enjoy a bit of relaxation from 
their arduous duties. 


Someone dropped another nickle into the juke box and Guy Lom 
bardo’s Canadians filled the joint with their version of ‘“‘Dangerous Dan 
McGrew,”’ a refreshingly clean version in case you're thinking of some of 
the versions to which that tune has been put. 


We had been talking about the Coast Guard, of course, and I had been 
taking the blunt end of a lot of well-intentioned criticism. The general 
tone of the criticism started with the repeated words, ‘“‘Now if I were in 
your shoes, I'd... .’’ And then I’d be told what I should do to draw at- 
tention to this evil and that unfairness and this dirty deal and that foul 
lashup. The boys were really letting their hair down. And I was getting 
a good going-over, with some of the boys jumping to the conclusion that 
I could correct a lot of evil if I would only take up the cudgels in bold de- 
fense of the downtrodden enlisted men. 


In no time at all we were back in the middle of that old situation with 
which we all are familiar. Enlisted men were portrayed as the hapless and 
persecuted peasants of the Coast Guard and all officers were described as 
members of a ruthless sect of domineering oppressors. 


How much truth is there in that description? How much of that con- 
clusion is a trick of the mind? How many enlisted men who are today 
cursing the ‘‘brass hats’’ are merely indulging in the use of balm for their 
own errors? 


And how many cases of real unfairness and persecution will stand up 
under the light of a real investigation? 


Oh yes, we have had cases of foul persecution in the Coast Guard; 
we have had instances of commissioned officers acting as if they were masters 
of the souls and bodies of enlisted men but how often do these cases 
occur? And do they occur more often than they do in civilian life where 
leaders in many professions persecute those who depend upon them for 
their livelihoods? 


Yes, we recall the case of the commanding officer who ordered an en 
listed man chained to the forecastle of a destroyer in mid-winter where the 
the unfortunate victim was battered by icy spray! That was foul treatment 
that was deplored by all men with a touch of decency in their make-up. 
But how many other instances will stand up under the light of inspection? 


There in Harrigan’s place I turned to one of those who was seated 
near me. I said to him: ‘“‘Why is that fellow so bitter?’ And I nodded in 
the direction of one enlisted man who had been particularly venomous in 
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his statements. ‘‘Has he really had 
a dirty deal?” 

“Well, I'll tell you,’’ came the 
reply. ‘‘He’s been waiting a long 
time for promotion. He’s burned up 
because other guys who came into 
the Coast Guard later than he did 
have passed him on the ladder.”’ 
said I. “I wonder why 
promotion has been denied him. Is 
he a good man at his job?” 

“Oh He's a damn 
worker, as good as the best.”’ 

“Then what been the 
trouble?’’ I continued, determined 
to find the source of one man’s bit- 
terness. 

“Well, maybe I shouldn't tell 
you but if we're going to be fair 
about it, you should know the whole 
story,’ declared my neighbor. *“The 
guy's a good workman, a good 
sailor, a good shipmate but he’s al- 
so a damn fool!” 

“Just what do 
pressed. 

“Oh, every once in a while he 
simply takes off on a binge. The 
bottle is his worst enemy. If you'll 
look into his official record you'll 
find that he was court martialed a 
couple of years back because of drunk 
and disorderly conduct. So during 
the last couple of years when pro- 
motion has been slow and there has 
been keen competition for every pro- 
motion, our friend has been held 
back because of that blot on his 
record. He's seen other fellows get 
promoted and he knows that he’s 
just as capable as they are.” 

“So, that’s it,”’ said I. 

Silence fell upon us for a moment 
while we wet our throats with a 
touch of foamy beer. Then I turned 
again to my neighbor. 

‘Now do you think that our 
friend has been persecuted, has been 
unfairly treated?” 

“Gee, I don't know. It’s awfully 
hard to see guys promoted above 
you. It would make me sore I 


“Hmm,” 


good 


yes! 


has 


you mean?” [| 


guess.” 

“Look, Pal,’’ I said as I pointed 
a finger, ‘‘Put yourself in the place 
of the officers who have to select a 
man for promotion. What do they 
have to go by? How would you 
select a man for promotion if the 
task were left to you? Wouldn't 
you study the records of all men un- 
der consideration? And if you found 
that several of the men were quali- 
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fied professionally but that some of 
them had court-martials on their 
records, would you favor the men 
with the perfect record or would 
you favor the man with the bad 
record? What would you do?” 


“Well, I’m not sure,’ declared 
my friend. ‘After all, the guy with 
the court martial has served his 
punishment and that black mark 
should be overlooked.”’ 


“You don’t really believe that.” 
said I. ‘““You don’t really believe 
that a man with a poor record should 
be placed on a par with a man who 
has a spotless record. For if you be 
lieve that, then all records might just 
as well be destroyed. And all Coast 
Guardsmen might just as well start 
breaking all rules and regulations. 
They might just as well get drunk, 
remain overleave, refeuse duty, and 
adopt all the empty philosophy of 
a disorganized mob! You don't 
really believe that!”’ 

“No, I sure don’t; not when you 
put it that way,’ admitted my 
friend. 


“But,”’ he added. ‘“‘Jake’s such a 
hell of a good egg, it seems too bad 
that he’s got to suffer for something 
he did a year or two ago.” 

“Yes,’’ said I. “‘He probably is a 
hell of a good egg. He’s probably 
more likable, more popular than 
many of the fellows who have good 
records. It often turns out that way. 
Some of the best guys I’ve known 
in my lifetime were also damn fools 
who would not admit that Life 
makes you pay a price for every in- 
discreation! Some of my best friends 
have been arrested for being intoxi- 
cated ashore; some of my friends 
have been court-martialed; some of 





Thought For Today 


T IS NO great matter to associate 

with the good and gentle; for this 
is naturally pleasing to all, and every- 
one willingly and 
loveth those best that agree with him. 
But to be able to live peaceably with 
hard and perverse persons, or with 
the disorderly, or with such as go 
contrary to us, is a great grace, and 
a most and manly 
thing.—Thomas a Kempis in ‘“‘The 
Imitation of Christ.” 


enjoyeth peace, 


commendable 
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them have engaged in disgusting 
brawls. They are still my friends— 
but I never lose sight of the fact that 
they also are damn fools, and I’m 
not going to ask the Coast Guard 
to place these fellows on the same 
level as those fellows who may be 
total strangers to me but who have 
maintained spotless records!”’ 

I was warming to my task now. 
After all, these shipmates had been 
pinning my ears back for quite some 
time during the long evening. I con- 
tinued: ‘‘Persecution? Tell me about 
examples of persecution that you 
have seen. But before you tell them 
to me, make sure that you are weigh- 
ing all the facts! Don’t tell me of a 
personal friend who has been dis- 
appointed in his Coast Guard career 
because he was the victim of a 
warped personality. Yes, pick your 
friends where you will—and be true 
to those friends, but don’t damn the 
Coast Guard when your friend 
builds a stumbling block in his own 
path.” 

And I continued: “While I was 
on active duty I think I bailed more 
enlisted men out of jail than any 
other man in the entire history of the 
Coast Guard. And I covered up 
many indiscretions, many violations. 
It wasn’t my job to do so; I did it 
because I derived an intense personal 
satisfaction out of helping ship- 
mates. But I'd be the last person in 
the world to say that those fellows 
had anything to gripe about when 
they were passed by shipmates who 
kept in line with Regulations!”’ 

At this point I ordered another 
beer. A silence had descended upon 
the group. I drank my beer quiet- 
ly. Someone in the group broke 
the heavy silence with a_ mild 
chuckle. Then grins began to come 
to the faces around me. A few min- 
utes later we broke up and went our 
respective ways. I think the gang 
agreed with me. I wonder about you 
readers. What do you think? 


* * * * * 


FRIENDLY WORD to all our 
subscribers: Because of the 
transient nature of the life of many 
Coast Guard families it happens 
that a subscriber will occasionally 
fail to receive a copy of this Maga- 
zine. We want all our subscribers 
to know that whenever their month- 
ly copy of this publication fails to 





— has said that the tru- 

est measure of the greatness of 
a man is the good 
that his life sets in motion. 


influence for 


Gauged by this rule, the supreme 
greatness of Him whose birth we re 
cently celebrated stands undisputed, 
unapproachable. 

Is it not a curious fact that the 
earth is dotted with monuments and 
tablets whose purpose is to remind 
us of great events in human history; 
yet no towering shaft, no massive 
memorial, has been reared to honor 
the greatest day of all? 

Why? 

Because we need none. Other days 
must be commemorated in stone and 
forget them, but 
Christmas remains forever enshrined 


bronze. lest we 


in our hearts. 











reach them (for any reason what- 
soever) we will supply a duplicate 
copy without charge! Frankly, we 
think this is the only publication in 
the entire country that makes this 
sort of guarantee. All other maga- 
zines place the burden of responsi- 
bility upon the shoulders of the 
subscriber. 

So, just remember that when you 
subscribe to the U. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE you are posi- 
tively assured every copy to which 
you are entitled. A postcard is all 
we require when, for any reason, 
you do not receive your Magazine. 
Of course, subscribers can aid us 
greatly by notifying us promptly of 
any change in their permanent 
mailing address but if you become 
careless and fail to supply your new 
address, we'll still take care of you! 

And to all you folks who have 
intended to send in your subscrip- 
tions, why not act on that impulse 
right now? 

* * * * * 


PORGETTING ALL that has 

hindered or troubled during the 
twelve months that have just passed, 
let us look forward with confidence 
to the twelve months that are to 


come. May they contain just 
enough of struggle to make us prove 
our strength, just enough of disap- 
pointment to fix our resolutions 
more firmly, and just enough of 
trouble to show us how staunch 
friendship can be. What three 
other things can give such zest to 
life? 
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"Tis 


Says HOPE 


HOPE: 


For years, I’ve always stuck cotton in my 
ears whenever the Old Groaner opened 
his mouth. But now he’s got something 
that sounds good. Really good. Let’s hear 
it, kid. 


CROSBY: 

Thank you Mr. Hope. You are kind, 
very kind. Ladies and gentlemen, this 
isn’t a song. It’s just a suggestion. This 
year, let’s all give U.S. Savings Bonds 
for Christmas presents. Tell ’em about 
those bonds, Chisel Nose. 





HOPE: 


Gladly. It’s all very simple—even 
Crosby understands how they work. 
In just ten years, they pay $4 for 
every $3 they cost. And they’re ap- 
propriate for everybody on your 
Christmas list—young people, 
middle-aged people, and people as 
old as Crosby. Am I right, Bing? 


CROSBY: 


For once in his life the old Scene-Stealer 
is right. But seriously, folks, nothing 
makes a more welcome, more sensible 
present than U. S. Savings Bonds. And 
you can buy ’em in any bank or post 
office. So— 


HOPE: 


So why not give the very finest gift in 
America—U. S. Savings Bonds! 


™ U.S. Savings Bonds 


> Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 





“Make this Mildness test ™ 
and youll smoke Chesterfields 
like | do” says - 


* ' , is a ~~ al by 
Open em- Smell em- Smoke em yet = % 
Compare Chesterfield with any other cigarette es a yy 


Make your next pack Chesterfield...open Py 
it up...smell that milder tobacco aroma- 


—_— 
—_ ) a aed 
no other cigarette has it. Smoke Chesterfield @ ¢§ e ae 
and prove what every tobacco man knows | iS 5 ae : % 
.. tobaccos that SMELL MILDER a Koanertes : 


-SMOKE MILDER 
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BACK STAGE, ALAN LADD AND MONA FREEMAN ENJOYING THEIR CHESTERFIELDS 


BETWEEN SHOTS WHILE FILMING “BRANDED” PARAMOUNT'’S NEW TECHNICOLOR 
PRODUCTION. BOTH ARE STEADY CHESTERFIELD SMOKERS 
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